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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


E are sorry not to be able to join in the 
chorus of congratulation which the anony- 


mous donor of half a million to the State for 
the purpose of debt reduction has received. For the 
spirit of the gift there can be nothing but praise : 
it shows patriotism and—being anonymous— 
disinterested patriotism. All the same, it seems 
to us misguided. The money is to accumulate at 
compound interest for an unspecified period of 
probably not less than a hundred years. A 
century hence anything may have happened. 
Some new source of wealth may have been 
discovered which will have made this country 
and the world enormously prosperous; another 
war may have wiped out civilisation ; an indiscreet 
scientist, intent upon the atom, may have blown 
us all to bits; the world itself may have come 
to an end. The probability is that posterity will 
be better off than we are; surely, then, it is fair 
to suggest, without endorsing the cynical attitude 
of the man who said ‘‘ posterity has done nothing 
for me, why should I do anything for posterity ?”’, 
that our own generation is the more deserving 


party. There are numberless desirable objects 
which our hard-pressed age is unable to support. To 
give but one example of a dozen that occur to us, 
half a million pounds would buy half the beauty 
spots of England for the nation. The value of 
these places, at the present rate of spoliation, 
would accumulate at compound interest just as 
certainly as half a million pounds in cash and 
would benefit posterity no less surely. 


Sir John Simon has shown both great liberality 
and a sound strategic instinct in his offer to 
Indian extremists. Going so far as to treat the 
Indian legislatures as if they truly were Parlia- 
ments, as nearly representative as our own House 
of Commons, he has invited the central and 
provincial legislative bodies to elect members to 
sit with the Statutory Commission over which he 
presides, and to examine and report upon all 
proposals and criticisms submitted from whatever 
source. This most generous offer has been 
rejected forthwith. From one point of view, we 
must lament the rejection; from another, it is 
perhaps as well that the stupid malignity of the 
mon-co-operators should so early and_ so 
unmistakably be made manifest to the British 
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public. Sir John Simon can hardly have 
expected a favourable reply to his offer. But he 
was perfectly right in making it; it has cleared 
up the situation, and the Commission can now 
proceed with its work without further attention 
to a sulky faction which could not in any event 
have made useful contributions to the inquiry. 


The pacific zeal of the United States is 
indefatigable. Close on the scheme for a 
universal outlawry of war follows her proposal to 
abolish submarines. | Washington knows that 
this country is in favour of such a policy; it 
also knows that France, Italy and Japan are, for 
obvious reasons, opposed to it. When Lord 
Balfour, for, Great Britain, made the same 
proposal at the Washington Conference the 
United States was not agreeable. There would 
seem to be little more practical value in her 


latest. move than in that of the Soviet representa-. 


tive at Geneva last November, that all armies, 
navies and air forces should be scrapped forth- 
with. The acquisition by this method of moral 
gain without material loss is easy, but not very 
valuable. 


The King’s Speech at the opening of 
Parliament contained no_ surprises. It con- 
tained, indeed, very little of anything. The 
Factory Bill and the Poor Law Reform Bill have 
been postponed or discarded, and the legislative 
programme of the Session is confined to the 
Franchise Bill, a Bill to extend agricultural 
credits, and a number of minor measures. 
There is also, of course, the Budget. The 
most interesting thing in the Speech was the 
reference to rating reform, at which Mr. Churchill 
had hinted last week: a leading article on this 
subject appears elsewhere in this issue. The 
present intention of the Government is to keep the 
Session short. The programme they have set 
themselves should not make that difficult. 


The Socialists did a contemptible thing in 
attempting to make party capital out of the death 
of Lord Haig. Their amendment to the Premier’s 
motion on a memorial to Lord Haig was calculated 
to suggest that they are the special guardians of 
the welfare of ex-servicemen and their dependants, 
and by forcing an unnecessary division they 
intended to convey that impression to the 
electorate. For this there can be nothing but 
disdain. But there is sound sense in the substance 
of their amendment, and we hope it will be 
heeded. It proposed that the best form a national 
memorial could take would be some sort of work 
for ex-servicemen. This is to our mind incon- 
testible. The country that wishes to honour Lord 
Haig’s memory cannot do so more appropriately 
or effectively than by furthering the cause which 
during the post-war years of his life he had so 
genuinely at heart. A statue there must be; but 
let his chief monument be other than that. 
Gratitude is mightier than granite. 


: The Government did as well in ordering an 
immediate enquiry into the conduct of high 
Foreign Office officials whose names became 
involved last week in an unedifying financial 
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lawsuit as they did ill in making that enquiry 
secret. Despite several recent cases, the 
reputation of the Civil Service stands too high 
for it to have anything to ‘fear from publicity. 
If any of its members has transgressed, 
public has a right to be admitted to the fylj 
details of the case. In this instance it jg 
foreign opinion that is of most importance, and 
that is bound to be critical. The French haye 
always mistakenly- contended that the British 
Treasury responsible for fluctuations 
in the value of the franc. This case appears (of 
course, quite without foundation) to lend. support 
to this contention. It would therefore have been 
doubly wise to have made the enquiry public and 
to have taken evidence on oath. The Prime 
Minister’s promise that the report of the enquiry 
shall be presented to Parliament simultaneously 
with the Government’s decision regarding it 
goes some way to meet criticism, but there was 
nothing to be lost and much to be gained by 
full publicity from the outset. 


The revised Prayer Book Measure has now 
received general approval from the three Houses 
of the Church Assembly—Bishops, Clergy and 
Laity—in each instance by emphatic majorities, 
though in the House of Laity rather less 
preponderantly than in the other two. There. 
after the lower Houses began detailed discussion 
of the amendments. The Bishops will be unable 
to consider immediately amendments submitted 
to them, as the present session of the Assembly 
ends this week; for this purpose a special session 
may be summoned. The speeches have shown, 
as was to be expected, that despite an over- 
articulate minority which the Bishop of Durham 
likened to a stage army, Church opinion on the 
Book remains substantially unaffected by the 
action of Parliament. The Primate forcefully 
voiced the prevailing attitude in his opening 
speech. ‘‘ Upon the Church as such,’’ he said, 
‘ rests, in its ordered life, the responsibility for 
what concerns its doctrine and its worship and 
with that ultimate right nothing—no, nothing— 
can inteftfere .. . We hold unshakably to our 
claim.” 


To Herr Stresemann’s speech urging an imme- 
diate evacuation of the Rhineland M. Briand has 
replied with consummate cleverness. Any other 
French Foreign Minister would probably have 
taken offence at the accusation of ‘‘ hypocrisy,” 
but M. Briand has concentrated rather on the con- 
structive elements in the German’s speech. He 
would like Berlin to accept for all time stricter 
military supervision by the League of Nations in 
the Rhineland, but he is apparently prepared to 
withdraw the troops of occupation even before 
1935, provided that Germany pays adequately for 
this concession. Whether she ought to pay at all, 
seeing that she has fulfilled the conditions which 
should precede the evacuation, is a point which 
the two Foreign Ministers, being realists, avoid 
discussing in public. Herr Stresemann knows 
that, in the long run, he will help his country more 
by striving for a final and joint settlement of the 
Rhineland occupation and the German debt than 
he would by quibbling over the - legal 


interpretations of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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As far back as last December M. Waldemaras, | enamoured of its charms, began a subtle cam- 


the Dictator-Premier of Lithuania, promised the 
of Nations Council to negotiate a 
resumption of normal relations with Poland. 
Since then he has been prolific in excuses for 
delaying his meeting and it was feared that the 
object of his recent visit to Berlin was to win 
German support against the Poles. Instead, the 
unexpected announcement that Polish-Lithuanian 
negotiations will begin in Copenhagen on 
February 25 is stated in the French Press to be 
entirely due to the influence of Herr Stresemann 
himself. | Simultaneously, direct negotiations 
between Poland and Germany have let to agree- 
ment on many valuable points. The new 
rnment in Danzig is much more friendly 
with Warsaw than its predecessors ever were, 
and there are likely to be within the next few 
weeks very important discussions between 
Germany and Russia and Germany and Poland. 
Eastern Europe is not yet the most peaceful area 
in the world, but thanks in great part to the 
ofices of Herr Stresemann it is no longer a 
rival to the Balkans as a danger spot. 


The Liberal Industrial Report is a long and 
complicated document; no one could complain 
that it is not painstaking. With the argument 
that it will not win elections we are not impressed : 
we certainly do not think it will, but such a 
consideration is, or Ought to be, only secondary 
with any party. Its real fault is that it is far too 
academic. Its places too great a faith in govern- 
mental machinery and takes too little account of 
human nature: it is an attempt to legislate by 
text-book. Has it the approval of Liberal M.P.s 
and candidates? It is the product of a number 
of donnish minds, and it is questionable whether 
it will be endorsed by the majority of practical 
politicians. 


When will America emerge from the Middle 
Ages? Dayton has been eclipsed by Los 
Angeles. The youth Hickman, charged with 
the murder and mutilation of Marian Parker, 
pleaded insanity; medical experts for the 


prosecution declared that writing traced on the | 


skin of a person suffering from his particular 
kind of insanity would remain legible for three 
minutes. Accordingly the prisoner was stripped 
to the waist and the letter ‘‘ H ”’ scrawled on his 
back. Watches were drawn out and a solemn 
three minutes followed, at the end of which the 
prosecution affirmed that all traces of the writing 
had vanished; while the defence, not unnaturally, 
contended that its marks were clearly visible. 
To what backwoods does progress lead us! Give 
ary name you will, this is simply Trial by 
1. 


Our Geneva correspondent writes: ‘‘ Much 
amusement has been caused here by the revival 
of the rumour that the League of Nations is about 
‘0 transfer its headquarters to Vienna. ‘Were the 
tumour true, there would, of course, be general 
fejoicing, since Geneva has few of the attractions 
of a gay capital; but it is well known that the 
author of the report was not some statesman with 
a big diplomatic scheme in mind, but the League 
correspondent of an American newspaper. This 


correspondent, having visited Vienna and become 


paign to return there in company with the eight 
hundred officials of the League and the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Apparently members of 
the Austrian Government believed him to be a 
semi-official emissary from Geneva; and possibly, 
at first, members of the League Secretariat 
believed him to be a semi-official emissary from 
Vienna. The result is that the Chancellories of 
Europe see in the whims of an American 
journalist a deep-laid plot to rob Austria of her 
independence and to prevent all possibility of her 
eventual union with Germany.” 


There are some who regret the introduction of 
a competitive spirit into the amateur’s theatre, but 
even the most fervent disciple of play for play’s 
sake must admit that the National Festival, 
organized by the British Drama League, has 
evoked great enthusiasm and really fine work. 
The winners of the Howard de Walden Cup on 
Monday were a company from Ardrossan who 
showed individual and corporate quality of the 
highest kind. It would have been difficult to 
select a West End_ player who could have 
rendered the part of Dowie in ‘ The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals’ better than Mr. Lambert, 
who is also, we learn, a plumber, a Territorial, 
a boxing champion, and a Rugby footballer who 
has reached a Scottish national trial. A good 
feature of the Festival was the selection by the 
teams of plays native to their soil and accent, and 
Monday’s performance was exemplary in its 
variety of piece and method. Of course it is 
very difficult to make comparisons where the 
style and mood of the plays are so different, but 
it is not the comparisons which matter. It is 
the new and ambitious spirit in amateur acting 
which the Drama League has served and 
strengthened. 


We hesitate to say where George Meredith stands 
in critical esteem on his centenary. That is to 
say, as a writer. The man has been measured 
up. A brilliant creature, he was too much the 
showman of himself, and in some matters too 
much of a snob, to command unqualified respect, 
though it must be allowed that he had some 
generous impulses and, when he cared to exercise 
it, no little charm. As a novelist, despite 
‘ Richard Feverel,’ ‘ Rhoda Fleming ’ and ‘ The 
Egoist,’ he never attained to quite complete 
success, remaining a queer, exciting, annoying 
mixture of poet, wit, philosopher, virtuoso in 


contorted prose, his several talents at conflict 


with each other. It may be that ultimately the 
most enlightened critical opinion will promote the 
author of ‘ Modern Love,’ of the convulsive and 
ferocious poem of the nuptials of Attila, and of 
six or seven other pieces of verse above the 
striving and self-frustrating novelist. Yet even 
as a poet, if his work be taken in bulk, he is 
disappointing and irritating, often over-intellec- 
tual in the worst sense, often tortured without 
adequate excuse, far too rarely willing to yield 
himself to the impulse and the music. He went 
his own way as resolutely as his father-in-law, 
Peacock; but with Peacock the right reader can 
be permanently happy, and with Meredith life 
is ‘‘ a mauvais quart d’heure made up of exquisite 
moments.”’ 
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MR. CHURCHILL ON RATES 
AND TAXES 


R. CHURCHILL keeps up his reputation 
M for courage. He was brought into the 


Government to perform miracles, and he 
has not succeeded; to reduce expenditure, and it 
has gone up; to reduce taxation—especially 
the income tax—and in a speech greatly daring, 
made at Birmingham on the eve of a new Session, 
he declares that he has no money to reduce the 
income tax, and that even if he had he would 
prefer to reduce the rates. There are those who 
will accuse Mr. Churchill of trailing a false scent, 
and covering his failure to bring down taxation 
by starting a new campaign against our rating 
system. But such criticism is unfair. 

Of the two grievances, high taxes and high 
rates, the second is the more serious burden on 
trade and industry. High taxation is a wrong that 
falls most heavily on the middle, professional and 
salaried classes; high rates are a serious handicap 
to trade that makes its results shown in enfeebled 
power of competition with foreign rivals, and in 
the high cost of many articles of prime neces- 
sity. Rates, it is not generally realized, are a 
grotesquely inequitable form of income tax. The 
size of premises that a man occupies is taken as 
a rough indication of his rateable wealth, whereas 
it is, in fact, notorious that many a third-floor 
back office brings in a greater income than dozens 
of windows in a main street. So far is it from 
being true that the size of a man’s business pre- 
mises gives an indication of his wealth that it is 
precisely those industries which occupy the 
greatest space and employ most labour that, 
especially since the war, yield the least return 
on their capital. Our present rating system is in 
effect a tax on production, and a subsidy to the 
mere manipulator who produces nothing and adds 
nothing to the wealth of the community. It taxes 
a business in proportion to the number of men 
that it employs (for the more men employed the 
larger the premises must be on which the rates 
are levied); it is unfair as between manufacturers 
of the same articles in different districts; and it 
imposes a tax on square yardage and acreage irre- 
spective of the profits that are made in them. 
Income-tax is, after all, levied only on profits, but 
rates notoriously are often paid out of losses. 

Mr. Churchill is right to give preference in his 
sympathy to the producer and to the large 
employer of labour, and to give first-aid to the 
payer of rates out of his losses rather than to the 
payer of taxes (however large) out of his profits 
(however small). But the story of the ratepayers’ 
grievances which he told at Birmingham is an old 
one, and the real interest is not so much in the 
statement as in the cure that he proposes, and in 
the time at which it is likely to take effect. The 
reference to the subject in the King’s Speech 
shows that the Government are minded to take 
early action. True, all that the speech says is that 
the Government are making inquiries into the 
subject, but there is good reason for thinking that 
these inquiries are not just now beginning, but 
are already far advanced. Mr. Baldwin, in his 
speech on the opening day of the session, said 
rather more than he perhaps intended. He made 
it clear that much will depend on the state of 


revenues in the course of the year, but if 
are satisfactory it is possible that some Bill may 
be introduced in the present session. It fo 
that the Government have already some plan g 
relief already shaped in their mind, and that the 
whole subject has been advanced far beyond th 
stage of inquiry by a Committee. 

There is, we take it, no idea of giving relig 
to ratepayers in general. The aspect of the presen; 
discontents with which the Government are chiefly 
concerned is the inequity that at present exis 
in the incidence of rating on producers of the same 
article in different districts, and the tendency of 
the present rating system to single out fo 
especially oppressive burdens just those districts 
which are suffering most from bad trade and up. 
employment. One school of reformers advocates 
the transference of what are called ‘‘ nationaj 
services,’’ now administered locally, from the rat, 
payer to the taxpayer, but it is doubtful whethe 
that is the sort of relief that the Government haye 
in mind. What is more likely is that the anal 
of the agricultural rating acts will be followed g 
as to give relief to distressed industries in the con. 
gested areas. There will be no general Gover. 
ment grant in relief of rates in these areas, but the 
Government will pay out of national funds some 
percentage of the normal rates levied on industries 
which are in low water or are deserving of especial 
consideration. 

These are but speculations, but they indicate 
the most likely direction of the Government's 
assistance. Any other form of relief would raise 
big questions of the future development of local 
government which the Government at this stage 
may well wish to avoid. Our units of local 
government are, by general consent, too small 
for complete efficiency, but any general extension 
of the units might well involve us in something 
like the French system of government of large 
areas by prefects, or the substitution of the 
local mayor by a civil servant on the model of 
the great German burgomasters. 

These are large questions of policy, which 
may have to be tackled some day, but certainly not 
ina hurry. Temporary relief on the pattern 
of the agricultural rating Acts is a much simpler 
and less contentious matter, and might go far 
to solve the problem of the congested areas on 
which Labour has been so eloquent in the 
debates of the last few years. | When the 
inequities of the crude income tax which the 
rates now levy on premises in proportion to 
their size have been removed, then Mr, Churchill 
may turn his attention to the more sophisticated 
problems of present income tax law. 

Mr. Churchill in his Birmingham speech had 
also some very interesting things to say about 
the betting tax, and he was_ particularly 
indignant with Mr. MacDonald for his attacks on 
the morality of taxing bets. Mr. Churchill 
made a good rhetorical case, as he never fails 
to do, but the uneasiness of mind about the 
present betting tax is not by any means confined 
to the Labour Party or to the Puritans. Mr. 
Churchill apparently cannot see much difference 
in the taxation of betting and of alcohol. Both 
are vices, not on occasion or in moderation but 
in excess. But, after all, the interest of the 
Government in controlling the liquor traffic is 
not solely confined to the discouragement of 
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ive consumption of alcohol by the 
imposition of heavy taxation. _Through the local 
justices it lays down very elaborate rules for 
the decent conduct of the trade in intoxicating 
fiquors, and, if the analogy between the vice of 
betting and gambling be pressed, the question 
arises whether the Government are taking 

utions for the control of the vice of gambling 
equal to those they are now taking for the 
control of alcoholic excess. It is because the 
totalisator increases that measure of control 
that many people are disposed to welcome it, 
and Mr. Churchill may well find that he cannot 
remain content with merely legalizing the 
totalisator. The same general principle will 
have to be applied to both betting and the 
potential vice of alcoholic drink, 


THIS WAS CRICKET 


have been, rather perplexingly, 
T reports from South Africa of resentment 

there because our journalists have 
attempted to explain away our Test Match 
defeats, and to deprive our opponents of the 
credit due to them. We say that they are 
perplexing because there can be no doubt that 
most cricketers and lovers of cricket in England 
have been delighted by the turn events have 
taken. There may have been some writers 
on sport who have taken an ungenerous view. 
If so, they have not been much in evidence and 
they are certainly unrepresentative. 

It is true, and there would be no sense in 
denying it, that Captain Stanyforth has not taken 
quite the full strength of England on to the 
field. It is highly improbable that, but for the 
illness of Mr. G. R. Jackson, he himself would 
ever have played in a Test match, since his 
original place in the team was apparently that 
of reserve wicket-keeper. He may be, he seems 
to be, an admirable captain, but his experience 
of first-class cricket is small; he is not the best 
wicket-keeper in England, and he has not had 
what, in fact, no one expected for him, much 
success as a bat. Moreover, a team without Tate 
is still not the best possible. There are also 
Hobbs and Hendren to be taken into account, 
both for batting and for fielding. These things 
must be said, because it is of no use to applaud 
the triumph of South Africa save on a basis of 
truth. But it by no means follows that the 
addition of Hobbs, Hendren, Tate and say, 
Lilley or Ames, would ultimately have made any 
difference to the result. Our team, though it 
had a weak place or two which would not to-day 
have been risked in a contest with Australia, 
was a very strong one, much too strong to be 
considered even an ‘‘ A’”’ eleven. We have, in 
the recent past, sent less representative sides 
to Australia. And this team, so little short of 
our full strength, has, on the whole, had the 
worst of the rubber. We won one match easily 
and one by a relatively narrow margin. The 
South Africans did the same, and they had rather 
the better of the drawn game. And the 
result (it is not too much to say) fills most 
English cricketers with rejoicing. 


Why should this be so? It is simply because the 
triumph of South Africa represents also the 
triumph of the game. We at home can look at 
the scores and descriptions of the five games 
and say with gratitude, ‘‘ This is what we mean 
when we talk about cricket.’’ A time-limit of 
four days was set and though bad light more 
than once curtailed the hours of play, four 
matches out of five were finished, one of them 
in a day less than the allotted time. This 
compares very favourably with the results of the 
last Australian tour in England. We owe this 
lappy outcome in great part to the new South 
African captain, Mr. H. G. Deane, from whom 
no one who cares for the game can withhold 
his admiration. What Test match captain ever 


before, winning the toss five times running, had 


the audacity to put his opponents in three times 
out of the five and the felicity of making off 
-with two. games out of the three? Mr. Deane 
is evidently possessed of the will to victory, 


, which, in cricket, largely proceeds from a healthy 


dlislike of drawn games. He wanted to win, but, 
_in order to win, he was prepared to take the risk 
of being beaten. His motto was ‘‘ Nothing 
venture, nothing have.”” He ventured every- 
thing and he had in return everything, or nearly 
everything, that he desired. 

In justice to England, let us say that Mr. Carr, 
in 1926, showed signs of an equal spirit. His 
declaration at Lord’s with a lead of only 92 has 
been paralleled this week at Durban by Mr. 
Deane’s declaration with a lead of 50. Mr. Deane 
has emulated his decision at Leeds to put the 
Australians in. The luck went with Mr. Deane, it 
did not go with Mr, Carr. But, luck or no luck, 
adventurous policy of this sort is precisely what 
cricket requires, and if our men come back from 
South Africa convinced that, whether it leads to 
victory or not, it infallibly produces a good game, 
then we shall have reason to bless the stricken 
fields on which they were defeated. For a game 
on which a time-limit must necessarily be set is no 
game for the perpetual employment of defensive 
tactics—unless, which is not the case, we are pre- 
pared to regard mere virtuosity in the various 
departments of play as an end in itself. But defen- 
sive tactics are, very largely under the influence 
of Australian examples, more and more stifling the 
best in cricket. We grow more and more negative. 
Batsmen are determined that, whatever they do, 
they will not get out ; bowlers are determined that, 
no matter what else may happen, they will give 
away no more runs than they must. Even the 
modern placing of the field progressively pushes 
on one side the old device of tempting a batsman 
to take risks. 

The game must, if we can manage it, be some- 
how rescued from the living death into which it 
is thus gradually sliding. Mr. Deane, resolved to 
win and, if he could not win, quite ready to lose, 
has struck a notable blow in that cause. He is a 
great cricketer, and it is not too much to say 
that his captaincy this winter will be remembered 
as long as cricket is played and may even make a 
new epoch in cricketing history. ether it does 
so or not will depend on whether our team has 
learnt the lesson and returns imbued with some 
sort of a missionary spirit. We have not been 


exempt from suspicions of employing safely nega- 
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tive methods. These have been shown to be 
vincible by a team which takes the more daring 
course, and it should not be too hard for us to 
deduce the appropriate moral. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


O we are to have a session that is mainly 

financial, with the minimum of new legislation. 

It is a wise decision. The chief cause of the 
decadence of Parliament (if decadent it be) is its 
passion for making new laws and its indifference to 
old laws, or to the way in which they are administered. 
Parliament is not a machine (as you might imagine 
from the way that some people talk in the Lobby) 
for grinding out new legislation. Its function is to 
control policy and administration through the power of 
granting or refusing supplies to the Government. 
There are between now and the time when Parlia- 
ment ordinarily rises in the summer only twenty-two 
free days—say, fifteen days, allowing for votes of 
censure and unforeseen contingencies. Fifteen days 
are not too much for a substantial Bill, and too little 
for more Bills than one. If the programme is 
crammed with new Bills, it only means that they are 
passed in a hurry in the autumn session, and all go 
crowding up to the Lords just before Christmas. It 
is not fair either to the Second Chamber or to the 
victims of legislation. Mr. Baldwin’s idea of ending 
the session at the end of July, and then starting a 
new session in November, with six or seven weeks to 
give to new Bills before the pressure of financial busi- 
ness begins, is a sound one. It is an old ambition 
of his, and this year he stands a good chance of 
bringing it off. 


Thus are all the objections to the Government’s 
programme on the ground of what it does not contain 
converted from blemishes into beauty spots. No one 
has the slightest objection to what is in the King’s 
Speech; all the criticism is on account of what is not 
there. Probably there is more in the Speech than is 
quite realized. The inquiries into the system of local 
taxation which the Speech foreshadows are, in fact, 
far advanced, and if all goes well nothing is more 
likely than that they will be put in some sort of legis- 
lative form before the session is over. That in itself 
would suffice to make the session memorable, for the 
reform of local rating is a subject that every party has 
talked about, and every party has fought shy of. It 
may well be that the opposition to the young women’s 
vote will be purely formal; but even so it is ridiculous 
to talk of the session as though it was going to be a 
slack, easy-going holiday. If the House only attended 
to finance as it should, it will have far more hard 
work on hand than in mooning over new projects of 
legislation. The psephism or decree is the natural 
enemy of nomos or law, and most modern legislation 
is not the making of laws but the enactment of 
decrees. 

* 
* 

We have started the session quietly enough, but 
Colonel Lambert Ward’s performance in moving the 
Address on the Speech left one rubbing one’s eyes. 
Actually, the man who should by all the precedents 
have been trembling with nervousness ventured to 
make jokes. They say that the joke which produced 
the loudest laughter (that about our destinies being 
on the knees of the goddesses) was not his own, but 
was borrowed from a speech of Lord Hewart’s at 
Manchester. The greater his courage in bringing it 


out on such an occasion. The ideal speech of th 
mover of the Address is one that says nothing ip 
particular, but says it very well. Colonel Lamber 
Ward’s was an ideal speech. 

* 
* * 


Mr. Baldwin is in good form. His speech om 
Tuesday was a little miracle of _ businesslik, 
compression and towards the end of his speech 
on the Haig memorial he achieved eloquence. This 
eschewer of rhetoric is winning all the rhetoricaj 
triumphs. But as the life of this Parliament wears 
on, it is impossible not to note the rising affection 
of the party towards its leader. He ‘is a “CB” 
with (humanly speaking) a long lease of life. 

a difference it would have made to the Liberal 
if ‘‘ C.B.”’ had lived for another ten years! 

It was a stupid tactical blunder for the Labour 
Party to press its amendment on the Haig memoria) 
to a division. Mr. MacDonald wrapped up its ideas 
in a fine fog of words, but when all is said a 
memorial is an altar of memories, whereas the 
Labour alternative wanted money for the ex-soldier, 
It would be such a relief if the Labour Party once in 
a way would make a proposal which had nothing 
to do with money. It has got money on the brain, 

* 


* * 


I did not care for Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech 
on the American Arbitration Treaty, and he is just 
the sort of well-meaning high-minded man to 
make another mess of things with America. The 
Treaty in any case means next to nothing; it is a 
mere idle demonstration of sentiment. | Why not 
have given the sentiment, and left the meaning to 
look after itself? Sir Austen has many great gifts, 
but he is always a bit of the schoolmaster marki 
the diplomatic exercises of his neighbours, and thinking 
more of the difference between an Alpha minus 
and a Beta plus than about the psychology of 
political human nature. It would be a disaster to 
have another misunderstanding with America, 
yet Sir Austen is able enough, pedantic enough, 
and conscientious enough to bring it about. 

First Crrizen 


SPEECH-DAY 
[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Paris, February 6, 1928 

SUPPOSE there must still be a few English 

schools in which ‘‘ Speech-Day ’’ has not ceased to 

be a living tradition. If it should perish every- 
where else, it would be kept up, I have no 
doubt, in the French Chambers. ‘‘ Why do 
you always send orators?’’ the Canadian member 
of the League of Nations asked me a few years ago. 
But I also remember Lord Bryce, a short time before 
his death, assiduously visiting the Palais-Bourbon, 
and, with his absolutely child-like simplicity, showing 
his delight at what he heard, as if he had not, all his 
life, been used to eloquence. ‘‘ All these deputies 
speak better even than our front benchers,” he said, 
while I was trying to make him realize that he was 
taken in by the modulated language. 

Everybody in the French Chambers who is not 4 
sullen Southern mountaineer, as attached to his local 
accent as any Scot might be, is much fuller of the 
memories of Danton, Gambetta, or Jaurés than of 
Richelieu or Talleyrand, and the division following his 
address may be what it will so long as the newspapers 
next day refer to what he said as a magni, 
discours. French politicians nowadays affect platitu- 
dinizing of the solemn description in the telegrams 
they send to their foreign colleagues on the occasion 
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of great weddings or funerals, disasters or peace con- 
yentions; but the comfortable feeling which this gives 
them, that they too could, if ‘they would, be self- 
contained Anglo-Saxons, vanishes like April snow the 
moment they see four soap-boxes inviting eloquence. 

Why was last Thursday anticipated in the Senate 
and Chamber as the heyday of the session? Why was 
the Press all agog? Why were kinema operators in 
requisition, and a whole battery of their cameras 
favourably placed to rake the benches where immortal 
gestures were expected? For ten days the Chamber 
had been treated to truly admirable reviews of our 
financial situation, and the work of months, fortified 
by preparation lasting a whole lifetime, had been con- 
densed into perfect exposés. Yet the Chamber had 
yawned, looked at its watch and written its letters, 
because all these were only the bagatelles de la porte, 
or peloter en attendant partie; in short, fooling till 
M. Poincaré chose to speak. Finally, it was revealed 
that on that Thursday he would at last ascend the 
sacred rostrum. As it never rains but it pours, and 
as a merciful concurrence of circumstances insisted on 
helping the dramatic instinct of the race, it turned out 
that on the same Thursday M. Briand would answer 
Herr Stresemann in the Senate. 

Well, the sun rose that Thursday morning as usual, 
and we had the speeches, and they were excellent, and 
we can breathe for a few days in contentment till 
M. Léon Blum announces his intention to renew the 
excitement. M. Poincaré used to be respected by 
everybody, including his enemies, but loved by nobody, 
not even his friends. One of the great soldiers in 
the war, during the confidence-breeding confinement of 
a sea-voyage, told me that MM. Clemenceau and 
Poincaré showed equal indifference to danger during 
their visits to the Front, but while every man within 
reach wanted M. Clemenceau to speak to him, even 
officers of high rank dreaded M. Poincaré’s cold 
approach and horribly pertinent questions concerning 
what he saw and insisted on understanding. It seems 
to me that this impression is changing; slowly but 
surely the frigid Lorrainer is winning appreciations 
so fully that the realization of his strength is melting 
hearts. 

This was visible during his four hours’ speech last 
week. M. Sennep, the artist, gave his impression of 
it in one of the cartoons into which he manages to 
compress history and psychology as well: a shower 
of figures falling on bewildered opponents out of 
M. Poincaré’s inexhaustible portfolio, while 
M. Poincaré himself seems, as usual, to be all brow, 
but with a brow now able to show good-humoured 
amusement. M. Poincaré, who knows how to handle 
irony, did it freely at the expense of the Socialists, 
but by virtue of some secret pact with M. Herriot, he 
treated the Radicals proper more than civilly. As for 
the Union Sacrée people, M. Poincaré did not recom- 
mend them to their future electors, but he carefully, 
and almost paternally, gave them the elements, full 
developments, notes and appendices for the kind of 
electoral speech which he himself would deliver if he 
contested an average constituency. So at least three 
in four deputies had reason to be grateful to the 
Premier for his long-expected intervention, and acted 
accordingly. M. Poincaré is not likely even now to 
evoke real enthusiasm during his lifetime, but I have 
no doubt that his future statues will be unveiled amid 
heartfelt emotion. 

M. Briand met with almost the same success at the 
Luxembourg Palace. It is difficult to imagine two 
methods more sharply contrasted than those of the 
Minister of Finance and his colleague on Foreign 
Affairs. M. Poincaré is a jurist who easily remembers 
his cousinship with a great mathematician: nobody 
can marshal facts and figures in a_ better 
order. M. Briand, at the tribune, with no notes and 
a nonchalant air of leaning over the rostrum, always 


looks like an old sage who has just been disturbed | 
in the middle of a meditation concerning the welfare 
of the world. His arguments instead of flanking a 
central thesis all manage to look equally important, 
and an indescribable appearance of sincerity gives 
them an emotional as well as an intellectual appeal. 
Visibly he has no thought of giving anybody chapter 
and verse for electoral manifestations: he’ only goes 
on meditating out loud on the subjects treated the day 
before by Herr Stresemann, and it is no fault of his if 
he happens to remember two possibilities forgotten by 
his excellent friend in Berlin. What if Herr 
Stresemann should be ousted by his Nationalist 
opponents? And what if, as so many Germans con- 
tend, the Dawes plan could not be carried on after the 
present year? These two aspects of the question, 
along with a reminder to Germany that the occupation 
of the Rhineland can only be discontinued by the 
unanimous decision of all the former Allies, is what 
people will remember of this speech. It is enough for 
French opinion. It is even enough for German 
opinion: the Berlin Press has found more to admire 
than to blame in M. Briand’s speech. 

M. Poincaré is a solicitor, who has gradually become 
human by having to bear in mind the interests of 
mankind. ‘M. Briand is an orator whom the pressure 
of reality, as perhaps also the remembrance of his 
own mistakes, has compelled to become practical while 
always seeming to be an idealist. Go over the history 
of France since 1870: you will not find anything like 
the success of these two men in making the most of 
their potentialities. 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


February 8, 1928 


HE calendar for Hilary Term promises few 
| brighter intervals; programmes and fixture-cards 
make a fine show of mediocrity. The President 
of the Union has hooked Mr. Winston Churchill, but 
secretaries on the whole have had a bad season. The 
English Club, which last term lured down Mr. R. H.. 
Mottram and Miss Sackville-West, has now invited 
Mr. Drinkwater. The Labour Club has fallen back 
upon Mr. Saklatvala, and what the Conservative Club 
has fallen back upon I have not the spirit to inquire. 
This bankruptcy involves not mere luxuries but 
necessities. The present University education demands 
repeated and powerful shocks from vigorous out- 
side minds to counteract the effect of the. average 
don upon the average undergraduate. The pedagogic 
mind, with its paraphernalia of text-books and 
tabulated notes, has its contribution to make 
towards the training of the student, but there is 
another essential element—brilliance, audacity, origin- 
ality, creativeness, charlatanry or whatever else you 
like to call it. Since Sir Walter Raleigh, this 
minority movement has been very feeble at Oxford. 
To make up for internal deficiency, the Univer- 
sity must import its stimulus from outside, 
and such efforts of that sort as it has made have met 
with conspicuous success. _ Last term, when Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe was invited by the Professor of P 
to give an address, he filled the South School. On 
Wednesday, Mr. J. L. Hammond was announced to 
give a lecture on ‘ The Industrial Revolution and 
Popular Discontent,’ in a room at Barnett House; 
before the advertised time arrived his audience had 
overflowed down the stairs and out into the Broad, 
and the meeting had to migrate at a moment’s notice 
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‘ to Balliol, where the lecture-room was slightly less 

inadequate. Although the Student Christian Move- 
ment is probably less than half as strong as at Cam- 
bridge, Lord Chelmsford’s address came very near to 
filling the South School. It is a pity that this eager- 
ness to hear anybody likely to be worth hearing is 
not better catered for; adequately exploited it could 
do much to keep Oxford in closer touch with the needs 
which she exists to fill, The ordinary University 
lecture has from this point of view no value at all; 
it is bound too fast to the academic wheel. 


* 


* * 


The programme of the Playhouse is dismally reac- 
tionary. Last term Mr. Fagan made some bold and 
successful ventures with plays like Kaiser’s ‘ From 
Morn till Midnight’; Strindberg’s ‘ Easter’; and 
Elmer Rice’s ‘ Adding Machine.’ He evidently felt 
uneasy about growing too highbrow for his audience, 
and in the end persuaded it to choose this term’s pro- 
gramme by vote. The result is ‘Mr. Pym Passes 
By,’ ‘ Arms and the Man,’ ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
‘The Importance of Being Earnest,’ two Barries, 
and a Congreve, which grades the Playhouse audi- 
ence very nicely—when you know that it chose this 
programme in cold blood you know all there is to it. 
Democracy has failed again; we hope Mr. Fagan will 
have the courage to revert to a dictatorship. 

Romain Rolland’s ‘ Fourteenth of July’ is in full 
rehearsal at the O.U.D.S., under the direction of 
M. Komisarjevsky, whose imperturbable good humour 
is being tested on an ambitious scale. The caste is 
immense and includes a good many women. The 
worst excesses put down to the University by an 
imaginative Press after Rugger night are surpassed 
by the ferocity of the Oxford Parisian mob. The play 


will run from Tuesday, February 14, to Saturday, 
February 18. 


* 
* * 


To keep pace with the intricate manoeuvres about 
the St. Aldate’s site is a whole-time job, and the status 
of the semi-official plan drawn up at the instance of 
the Oxford Preservation Trust is not very clear, but, 
assuming that the dream of keeping all the east side 
of St. Aldate’s open to Christ Church Meadow is 
unrealizable, a cloistered row of shops might be made 
an ornament to the southern approach of the city. 
Where violent objection is taken to shops, as at 
Osterley, it is largely because tradesmen have made 
themselves unpopular by consistent blatancy without 
any regard for good taste. There is no real reason 
why a row of shops should not look as pleasing as a 
college or an old house—there are shops in the Broad 
which compare extremely favourably with the oppos- 
ing college fronts of Balliot and Exeter. Some of these 
are threatened by the new Bodleian scheme. (There 
are actually two schemes under consideration at pre- 
sent, the one approved by the Hebdomadal Council, 
involving a large new library opposite the Clarendon 
Building.) Not only would this clear away one of the 
few picturesque Oxford street fronts remaining to be 
dealt with, but it would wreck the perfect unpremedi- 
tated balance of the thoroughfare by leaving only two 
or three tightly-sandwiched houses on the northern 
side. Now that the High is in fact, as well as by 
Ministry of Transport numbering, simply A 40, a con- 
tinuation of Notting Hilt High Street towards Wales, 
it is particularly necessary to guard the Broad, which 
can never be swamped by through traffic. 

The question, fortunately, is not to be fought out 
until the beginning of the summer term, when there 
will have been time to consider alternatives. The 
most obvious is to rebuild on the present site, taking 
the opportunity to blow up the Tower of Five Orders 
of Architecture—a job which has been put off too long. 
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Duke Humphrey’s library, which is on the inner side 
of the site, could be preserved; the quadrangle might 
be built over without much loss to form a great centraj 
reading-room with book-stores below, preserving the 
existing thoroughfare in the form of a crypt walk, 
As it stands, with its brittle-looking super-addeq 
storey, the Bodleian is one of the most unbeautify| 
buildings in Oxford; since it is also one of the least 
suited to its purpose and one of the most wasteful of 
precious space, there is no reason to treat it as 
untouchable. 


THE HAPPY MAN 


By BELLoc 


FRIEND of mine came to me in great distress 

the other day and asked me what he should do 

in the matter of his uncle. He feared that 
relative to be losing his reason. I told him that I was 
surprised at his concern, seeing that he is the 
heir of the old gentleman, and that if they had to lock 
him up my friend would probably enjoy a larger 
income. He said this was indeed the case, but that 
his uncle had the right of disposing of the property, 
and that evidence of insanity might invalidate his will. 
When I heard this I looked serious and asked him of 
what service I could be. 

He answered by asking me whether I had had much 
experience of.lunatics ; and especially of their cure in 
the first stages of the little trouble. I assured him 
that I had ample experience of such derangements in 
every stage of their progress; as for a cure, the best 
cure by far was to tell the lunatic the truth, brutally, 
over and over again, and, as far as possible, compel 
him to do so, too. At this my friend put on a very 
troubled look and said that he would not dare to 
attempt such a remedy, for it would certainly lose him 
the inheritance. I asked him whether he could not 
hire some Truth-Teller at so much an hour to come 
and hold converse with the afflicted gentleman. | 
gave him the address of an agency whence such excep- 
tional men could be procured. Not only are they 
guaranteed to tell the truth (after having passed a 
stiff examination for truth-telling and receiving their 
diploma) but they are trained also in the various forms 
of self-defence; as, La Savatte, Ju-Jitsu, and the 
handling of a chair. 

My friend still looked grave and perturbed, and 
asked me again whether I would not, before he took 
any further measures, go myself and judge of the case. 
I said I should be happy to do so if it were not 
dangerous. He assured me that there would be no 
danger at all, so long as I did not contradict anything 
his afflicted relative might say, and that he would give 
me an opportunity of studying him at luncheon on the 
morrow. 

‘* But first of all,’’ said I, ‘‘ can you tell me the 
nature of the derangement—if derangement it is? Is 
he depressed? Anxious? Morbidly self-accusing ? These 
are often early symptoms of mental decay.’’ 

‘* Alas, no!’’ answered my friend. ‘‘ It is just 
the other way! .. . But I will tell you all about it. 
He has long admired the habit of collective boasting, 
whereby a country is strengthened through the per- 
petual praise of all its institutions, judges, public 
servants, actions, opinions, and indeed any attributes 
whatsoever. He has appreciated during a long life (as 
we all have) of what value it is to Our People that 
history books recount a perpetual series of victories 
in the field, that our social and political developments 
are represented as a continual progress, that we are 
perpetually asked to contrast our present happy state 
with the deplorable degradation of our ancestors ; that 
the game of cricket is set forth as an example of 
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su human achievement, the House of Commons 
as the most dignified, intelligent and effective assembly 
in the world, the public schools and universities as 
immeasurably better fitted for the task of education 
than any foreign contemporary thing or anything of 
our own in the past or as they themselves were before 
they existed in their present shape; that the various 

essions are all immaculate in honour, and far 
surpassing in achievement the corresponding bodies of 
our rivals.’’ 

“« With all this,”’ I said, ‘‘ we are agreed. Surely no 
one can blame your uncle for appreciating obvious 
truths which stare the whole world in the face? ’”’ 

““ Yes,’”’ he answered hesitating, ‘‘ but the trouble 
is that he has now begun to apply logic to the affair, 
and it is this which is the danger.’ I agreed, for it 
is always the beginning of lunacy to start following 
out strictly logical conclusions from your premises. 
“ What deduction has he made?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Why,” answered my friend, ‘‘ he will have it that 
since collective self-praise is necessary to the advan- 
tage of society, individual self-praise must also be to 
its advantage; for individual  self-praise must 
strengthen the unit-cell just as collective self-praise 
strengthens the whole organism.’’ He sighed. ‘‘ Well, 
well,’’ said I, tolerantly, ‘‘ there is no great harm in 
that. To have a moderately good opinion of oneself 
is not to be a madman.’”’ ‘‘ Wait!’’ said my friend 
gloomily, shaking his head, ‘‘ wait till you meet him! 
He is using the very phrases out of the newspapers ! 
You can have no conception, until you actually hear 
them, what the effect may be! ”’ 

Next day at luncheon I did hear; but I do not say 
that I could judge. I am still in a divided state of 
mind as to whether this new departure be healthy or 
no. There were only the three of us at the table, and 
my experience of the old gentleman’s theory—I will 
not call it mania—began with a rather startling sud- 
denness. I could see that my friend was searching 
about for something that could not possibly lead to 
danger ; but he was wrong. He gave tongue and said: 

“ Filthy weather, isn’t it?’’ To whom his uncle 
immediately replied: ‘‘ My lad, you must remember 
that it is weather like this that has made me what I 
am. I have always ascribed the virtues of my blood,’’ 
he continued, turning to me courteously (he was what 
is called a distinguished old man, very well groomed), 
“in almost equal parts to the English climate and to 
my own character. Between them they have made 
me what is beyond a doubt the finest individual upon 
earth.”’ 

“You have travelled?” said I, in the hope of 
diverting the direction the talk was taking. ‘‘ I have 
travelled everywhere,” said he. ‘‘ No one else has 
travelled as I have, or shown the same courage under 
the accidents of travel and adventure. Everyone envies 
me. I do not boast of my own achievements, and 
that is perhaps the most charming thing about me, 
for I can fairly say I have done what no one else 
would have done, in every region, and against the 
hostility of every population on the globe. I do not 
pretend to be popular,’’ he went on rapidly, ‘‘ but if 
I am not, it is because I am just as well as brave. 
And yet you must not imagine that I put myself for- 
ward as a hero. I am saved by a sense of humour 
(which I possess in a far higher degree than the rest 
of the human race). Moreover, I admit that I enjoy 
this superiority over the rest of mankind by the 
favour of the Almighty. I am,’’ he concluded simply, 
Chosen Man.”’ 

I began at this point to get a little nervous, because 
I remembered reading in a story that, when the religi- 
ous note was touched, they sometimes drew knives 
on one. It was a great relief to hear him strike 
another chord for a moment, when a vile fish was 
handed round, which tasted like chewed paper with- 
out salt. But the relief was not to be for long. 


think you will like this fish,’ he said, 
courteously. ‘‘ It is not, perhaps, what you would 
get in other people’s houses, but I make no pretence 
to absurd complicated cooking. I have things plain, 
but of the best. Indeed,’? he mused, ‘‘ I think that 
nothing can equal the cooking at my table, and I am 
always happy to return to it after the kickshaws of 
other houses. That, again, is only a part of my 
general character, for one cannot be manly, as I am, 
without also being simple, as Iam. My great wealth 
is due to the same source.’’ 

After that there was a silence. I allowed it to 
endure (so far as I was concerned) till the end of the 
meal. My host only broke it with a few chance spasms 
of appreciation in reply to an equally few timid sug- 
gestions of his nephew. At the end of the repast, he 
jumped up very abruptly and said: 

‘* Well! I must be going back to my study—for I 
am a hard worker. I know you will not mind my 
leaving you. I have a _ bluff, straightforward 
character, and disdain to put on all those airs and 
graces that other people use in saying good-bye to a 
guest.’’ He shook me warmly by the hand. ‘‘ You 
will notice,’’ he said, casually, ‘‘ that I have a strong 
and hearty grip. That also goes with all the rest. It 
comes of playing games.’’ 

With that he was off, but not without telling me 
over his shoulder that he always worked with his 
window open, being none of your molly-coddles. When 
he was gone, my friend asked me cautiously (giving 
a nervous glance over his shoulder at the door and 
lowering his voice) what I thought of the case. 

I told him there was no immediate danger, so long 
as the financial affairs of the house were being pro- . 
perly looked after (he shook his head); that I had 
heard of many other such cases; that the breakdown 
of the brain had always been a slow process with 
them; and that I reversed my former decision that 
the poor old boy should hear someone who would tell 
the truth. ‘‘ For,” said I, ‘‘ now that I can appre- 
ciate the nature of the derangement, I can tell you 
that hearing the truth in such cases leads to the most 
violent fits, and sometimes to the dangerous illness of 
the patient. On the contrary, you had far better 
flatter him in his delusion; and I suggest several large 
mirrors for his study.’’ ‘* He has them already,”’ said 
my unfortunate friend, bursting into tears. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF DANCING 
By GERALD GOULD 


distinction—and indeed I have never attempted 

to do so—between the Charleston and the 
Black Bottom. A missionary, newly returned 
from Quibocold, is learning the former, but 
describes the latter as an immoral dance. He 
fears lest our African brothers, coming to this 
country, should see us dancing immoral dances, 
and take harm from the sight. It is, to be sure, 
a danger. 

And yet there seems a contradiction some- 
where; or, if not a contradiction, a circle; or, if 
not a circle, at the very least a vista. Any ‘harm 
that the witnessing of the Black Bottom can 
conceivably do to an African, he can surely obtain 
for himself by staying in Africa. He does not 
need to come to London, as ‘the good Londoner 
goes to Paris, to see what he cannot decorously 
see at home. Anything that we can offer in the 


[a appears that one cannot draw too sharp a 


way of terpsichorean imitation must, in fact, seem 
small potatoes to the inventors of the original. 
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Our shimmies would presumably leave Timbuctoo 
unshaken, and Quibocold cold. 

Besides, the whole idea that abandon in 
dancing signifies moral decay is itself 
unhistorical, modern, insular and fallacious. 
It is your period of frigid and calculated 
debauchery, your days of Restoration licence, 
that indulge themselves no further than stately 
saraband and mincing minuet: step slowly, 
touch lips or fingers nicely, and retire gravely 
behind flounce and frill. To leap into the air, 
to agitate the person, to scream and twirl like 
the wind-driven banshee-leaves of autumn, is not 
merely a sign of simple manners and pure heart : 
it is, anthropologists tell us, the origin of religion. 

Perhaps, therefore, we are but returning to 
noble beginnings. Certain it is that the period 
of the Napoleonic wars—a period less licentious 
than the Restoration, but still pretty licentious— 
was shocked at the waltz; and that progressively, 
with the advance of virtue, has come an ever 
more ardent technique in the ball-room. The 
country gentleman, in the preface to Byron’s 
poem on waltzing, was surprised to see his wife, 
at a ball, ‘“‘ with her arms half round the loins 
of a huge hussar-looking gentleman ’’; the 
gentleman’s arms were rather more than half 
round her waist; and the pair were “ turning 
round, and round, and round, to a d——d see-saw 
up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded me,” 
says the good country gentleman, ‘‘ of the ‘ Black 
joke’... .’’ This last reference is to me a 
mystery : I can scarcely suppose it to have been 
a prophecy. 

Step forward a century, to find manners far 
purer still, and morals bright with the chaste 
after-glow of the Victorian tradition; and here 
is. Saki’s Grafin von Tolb to crown the 
Cubby-Cuddle with an aphorism: ‘If they 
really love each other, I suppose it doesn’t 
matter.”’ The Grafin, however, was on the 
wrong track: these transports owe their beauty 
to the fact that they are without amorous 
intention: they hark back to the rhythms of 
primitive ritual, and we dance, though we know 
it not, for harvest and for rain. It is by our 
energy that you may judge our purity, 
Abandon was never for the abandoned, nor 
violence for the vile. 

As a matter of fact, however, I am—in 
company with the missionary from Quibocold— 
a little bit out of date. My dancing friends 
inform me that the Black Bottom, and even the 
more frenzied forms of the Charleston itself, 
have dropped already into the dark backward 
and abysm of time. A smoothness, a regularity, 
a control, have returned to the dancing-floor. 
I only hope this doesn’t mean a decay of morals! 
But, if it does, we can still look to the stage for 
salvation, and find it there. I do not often go 
to the theatre myself, and, when I do, I like to 
see a nice dance. How seldom have I to com- 
plain of disappointment ! 

I know not by what means the choreographer 
manages so to combine the appearance of 
spontaneity with the reality of art; but assuredly 
there are few moments more vividly lamped with 
loveliness than that in which the curtain divides, 
and the orchestra clangs to madness, and out on 
to the stage prance ten, or twenty, or thirty 
dancers, white-limbed, bright-eyed—their number 


lost in the magic of their evolutions—their lips 
alight with laughter—their faces flushed with 
exertion, and youth, and joy—their personalities 
distinct yet woven into ecstatic unity—dividi 

advancing, retreating, linking and unlinki 

arms disciplined fondness and ordered 
emulation—dancing, dancing, like waves of the 
sea in sunshine, like silver poplars in the air—sg 
that it seems as though all the tired world’s 
problems could be solved saltando, and even the 
ship of state itself answer to the Tiller girls! 

Illusion, you will tell me; and you are younger 
(or older) than I, and know better; you have 
been behind the scenes, perhaps, and _ seen 
ballets in preparation; are learnéd in rehearsals, 
and make-up, and spot-lights; see those exquisite 
lyrical creatures as human beings, with ordinary 
failings and ordinary feet; can imagine them 
eating, walking, or going in taxi-cabs. But, to 
me, dancers are dancers, and will so remain; in 
their stampings and pirouettings, I live 
the ancient trials and triumphs of the dawn of 
man. They leap, that the crops may grow rich 
and high; they scatter the heavenly radiance of 
their laughter, that the sun may visit hun 
fields; they symbolize the return of the year, and 
dance the morning. 

We need not, then, be too despondent over 
the revival of decorum in the ballroom. The slow 
music of the Yale Blues is only a part of our 
national life; we have dreams beyond the new 
waltz and the tango. Let strong men turn their 
faces to the wall, and afterwards turn them away 
again, to a grave, sacred measure, solemn, 
somnambulistical. Let the girls glide, and their 
mothers follow after them. Maybe this restraint 
is but a fashion of the moment, and does not 
indicate the break-up of the home. We still have 
the stage to save us. Behind the footlights, 
the domesticities are secure. 

There is also the comforting fact that, if we 
have given up leap and wriggle and ecstasy, at 
least we have not returned to the detachedness 
of the naughty Restoration. We may no longer 
embrace virtue, but we still embrace each other. 
The old ritual, the old symbolism, still sing in 
our blood, and dictate our movements. When 
a savage wants to hunt and catch a bear, says 
Miss Jane Harrison, ‘‘ he does not pray to his 
god for strength to outwit and outmatch the 
bear, he rehearses his hunt in a bear-dance. 
Often I have wondered, as I watched contem- 
porary dancers, what makes them comport them- 
selves as they do; and now I know. 

They must be wanting to hunt and catch bears. 


{| The Index to Volume CXLIV is now ready, and 
orders should be placed with the Publisher. 


{| Competitors are again reminded that solutions 
which reach the Editor later than the time specified in 
the rules of the competitions are automatically 
disqualified, 


{| Readers who experience difficulty or delay im 
obtaining the SatuRDAY REVIEW are asked to com- 
municate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2, who is always glad to give the matter 
his personal attention. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the SaTuRDAY Review welcomes the free 
ession in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
lic interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 

the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 

“should reach him on Tuesday. 


ANTI-BRITISH PROPAGANDA IN AMERICA 


SIR,—As an American whose forefathers some 300 
ago were British, I was interested in an editorial 
of yours on the outcome of the Geneva Conference. 

You attribute the failure from the British viewpoint 
to ‘‘ Our policy was departmental, not national.” 
The writer is not one of those Americans who believe 
that war between America and Great Britain is im- 
possible, but does believe it would be a crime, and yet 
an American, in reading the English papers and 
“ Reviews,” finds little relative to America but slurs. 
These may not represent the views of all British 
citizens, but in America they are copied, spread 
broadcast, and create ill-feeling and distrust. 

The American Navy is not being enlarged for war 

inst Britain, but for her own protection. If at 
the Geneva Conference the American delegates had 

with the British delegates, the criticism of 
American delegates and America would have been 
eliminated in the English papers. 

First and last, do not misunderstand the American 
people, and pass judgment upon them, until you are 
sure you are right, and that you do know the heart 
of America. The Lion’s whelp is now full grown, 
and the home fires at least should be kept burning. 
The Boston Editor (U.S.), who every now and then 
advocates the annexation of Canada, is only one in 
100,000, and in all probability is ‘‘ Irish’ and anti- 
English. ‘‘ Big Bill Thompson, of Chicago,’’ is just 
one individual, and in no instance represents America 
or Americans. 

The British slurs at Americans and America seem 
to be general, and being widely copied in America are 
used as propaganda. For instance, that of Lady 
Oxford in a recent edition of the London Times, She 
had a right to criticize the ‘ King of Kings,’ but, 
unfortunately, she regards American ‘‘ good 
manners’ and ideas on religion, as a salesmanship 
propaganda, and in a way slurs those who live by 
being in trade. Any fair and normal-minded citizen of 
the “‘ British Isles’? who has travelled in America 
knows that Cecil B. De Mille, as director of the ‘ King 
of Kings,’ in not one instance represents the American 
people in his interpretation of the facts concerning the 
life of Christ. 

British slurs on America, based on the Geneva Con- 
ference, ‘‘ Big Bill Thompson,’’ and the like, are just 
“fodder ’’ for anti-British propaganda in the United 
States. The point where lies the most danger is that of 
the freedom of the seas—that is the so-called right of 
Great Britain to interfere with neutral commerce on 
the high seas. Americans 100 per cent. will never 
stand for it again. We can as Americans and British 
meet upon a common plane, ‘‘ on the level, and part 
upon the square,’’ and settle all differences. 

In criticizing the United States for actions in the 
Central American Republics to create order out of 
disorder, wait before passing judgment. The United 
States has no apology to offer for the Philippines nor 
Cuba, nor in the instance now at hand. Those English 
papers that are hoping for trouble for America in the 
Pan-American Congress now being held in Cuba are 
furnishing fuel for anti-British feeling more far-reach- 
ing than that of the individual known as “ Big Bill.”’ 

I am, etc., 
L. W. Harris 

615 Elliott Avenue, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
QUINQUENNIAL YEAR 


SIR,—I have been silent for five years, but now 
once again, and probably for the last time in my life, 
I have to ask everyone to help the London Hospital. 
I have done this every fifth year since 1896, and at 
seventy-three years of age can hardly expect to have 
energy, or anything, left five years hence. ; 

Somehow, we must raise £250,000 (two million half- 
crowns) this year. It would save much weary work 
and expense if this could be done without the giddy 
excitement of bazaars, dances and other similar deliri- 
ous endeavours. Surely we have a good enough 
cause. Let me put it plainly without exaggeration. 
The ‘* London’ is the largest hospital in England 
and in its poorest corner. It has been almost entirely 
rebuilt in the last thifty years at a cost of nearly 
1,000,000. In its 188 years’ work for the sick poor 
it has never been better able to meet its responsibilities. 
But here is the tragedy—we have to face a large 
deficit every year. So far we have succeeded in meet- 
ing these deficits by super-efforts in our Quinquennial 
Appeals. 

The hospital costs £260,000 a year to run. This is 
for upkeep only, and takes no account of progress. 
Medicine, surgery, nursing—none of these stands still. 
New discoveries are made, new methods of treatment 
thought out, more nursing required. This week, to 
give the last instance, we have received a strongly- 
worded request from the surgical staff for a further 
supply of radium, costing £3,000. Is it to be refused? 
No. But only those who have been through the experi- 
ence can realize how strong the temptation is to turn 
one’s back on some really hopeful idea of saving life, 
simply because there is no money. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the plea of deficits must not prevail. Lessen- 
ing suffering, conquering disease, must be the ideal 
ever before a large hospital, and so long as we main- 
tain that ideal at the ‘‘ London,” I hope the public will 
not let us down. 

Further, the duty of a large hospital is not only to 
cure the present sick, but to study the causes of 
disease—to ‘‘ prevent ’’ (both in the usual and in 
the Prayer Book sense) disease. This cannot be done® 
without organization, without proper equipment, with- 
out collected experience. We have alt this at the 
** London ’’ to-day. It is heart-breaking to see it 
imperilled. I do not ask that the hospital should be 
made rich, I do not look for any sum that will do away 
entirely with anxiety as to the future, but I do 
ask that this great hospital should be made secure for 
the next five years if only as a tribute to the work 
it has done for the country during the last 188. The 
workers are there. The money is not. 

I am, etc., 
(Chairman) 
The London Hospital, Whitechapel, E.1 


APATHY IN POLITICS 

SIR,—The apathy now prevailing in regard to 
politics is due to Lord Oxford’s action in destroying 
the power of the House of Lords, and to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy of invoking a Secretariat, Big Busi- 
ness, and anything or everything except the respon- 
sible exercisers of power. The two have done all in 
their capacity to subvert the Constitution, and the 
public, seeing power wrested from those in whom they 
had confidence and over whom they could exercise 
control, stands by uninterested. 

The Liberals are carrying this evil policy still further. 
The Liberat Industrial Policy, it seems, is not drawn 
up by statesmen responsible to their constituencies 
or to their peers, but by non-parliamentary authors. 
This is what the Labour extremists are always 
demanding—that policy should be enforced upon 
Cabinet Ministers by extra-Parliamentary juntas. We 
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hear that ‘‘the Cabinet should have the services of an 
Economic General Staff,’’ i.e., they should give up 
their pcwers to men who have no Parliamentary 
responsibility. 

This and most of the proposals are pure Socialism— 
indeed, ultra-Socialism in their contempt for Parlia- 
ment. The Liberals are now a mere wing of the 
Socialist Party, as is seen by the frantic appeals they 
make not to “ split the Progressive vote.” If the 
Socialists are making progress, why does the Liberal 
Party obstruct them and what useful purpose does 
it serve? 

I am, etc., 
W. A. Hirst 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 

15 Stratton Street, Piccadilly, W.1 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


SIR,—Mr. Easterbrook knows his village life very 
thoroughly. I have lived ten years in the country, 
subjecting, during that time, the life of the place to 
the closest academic scrutiny, and in not the slightest 
detail d» I differ from the observation of Mr. Easter- 
brook, as to the foundations and forces of the life. 

As he says, men’s institutes may do something, but 
one almost doubts if they would—or anything else of 
a new character. Would it not be at all possible to 
work in some way on that nucleus of public opinion 
which, as he truly says, is only really found in the 
village inn? Why not back the publican and devise 
means by which he could be “‘ inspired ’’ with good 
direction of his influence? It would please him to 
attain an intimate touch with the ‘‘ best people,’’ and 
the latter need not fear contamination, for no one can 
say nowadays that there is anything approaching 
intemperance—there is no ‘‘ problem’ of intemper- 
ance in the country. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA 


SIR,—The late C. R. Das, the famous Swarajist 
leader from Bengal, said that India was not yet a 
nation, but was becoming one. India is still becom- 
ing a nation, perhaps a little more visibly now than 
before. Not long ago it was but a dream of a handful 
of ardent nationalists that the huge conglomerate called 
India would one day become a nation. To-day the 
possibility has come within the ken of less ardent folk. 
Several causes have been at work to qualify India 
for nationhood. One of the more important of these 
causes is, by the consent of all, the English language. 

It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the English language has helped India even more 
than the British nation. It has given India a homo- 
geneity which was unknown before. It has given her 
differing races a sort of elective affinity to unite with 
one another. It has enabled at least the educated 
Indian to envisage India as a whole, and to look upon 
himself as an Indian instead of as a Hindu ora Muslim, 
a Sikh or a Christian. It gave him the key to western 
learning, to modern science. In fact it is the English 
language that has given India her political aspira- 
tions, that has recaptured for her her great past, and 
that has to some extent enabled her to overcome the 
tyranny of dialects, districts, castes and creeds. 

But India is in travail. The new nation is not yet 
arrived. Like all nationalities that just begin to take 
shape, India is to-day somewhat intolerant of what- 
ever is foreign. Not all Indians, for example, look 
upon Englishmen as they like to be looked upon by 
them. In this punishment of things from abroad, the 
English language has not been let off scot free. There 
is now a largely expressed desire to let English go 
down the wind, and to elevate Hindi to the place of 
an All-India language. A couple of years ago this 
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hardly less strong if much less clamant. It is ofte, 
forgotten that although English is spoken by a fx 
smaller number of people than any of the major 

ages of India, those who speak it live in all parts of the 
country, that it is the little leaven that leaveneth ¢, 
whole mass. No thinking man can long deny thy 
the larger the number of people who use English j, 
India, the greater must be India’s strength and cob. 
sion. The fact, however, is not generally recognized 

Consequently the teaching of English in India, 
schools has of late suffered to a considerable extent, 
English is to-day the medium of instruction in Indian 
High Schools. A widespread movement, deriving sano. 
tion from different quarters, with the substitution ¢ 
the vernaculars as the media of instruction for E 
as its object, is now making much headway. It is 
very reasonable movement, because the present system, 
while relegating the vernaculars to secondary import. 
ance, teaches only ‘‘ pidgin’’ English. Indeed, jt 
can hardly do better. The linguistic sense, which the 
mother tongue alone can give and which is essentia] 
to the learning of any ‘‘ other tongue ’’ is not in the 
students. A fatal bookishness pervades the schools 
It is not, perhaps, unreasonable, therefore, to expect 
that a better knowledge of English will accrue if 
lish, released from its present office as the medium of 
instruction, is taught as a compulsory second language. 
It would then be possible to pay greater attention to 
the teaching of it. 

Teachers should teach the language well and learners 
learn it well, whether or not the vernaculars are 
made the media of instruction. Suppose the ver. 
naculars are, it would perhaps be easier to attain the 
desired object. 


I am, etc., 
A. K. VENKATESWARAN 
Padipura Veedu, Vanchiyoor, Trivandrum, 
(South India) 


SWINBURNE AND TENNYSON 


SIR,—Mr. C. L. Burrows finds fault with my state- 
ment that Swinburne ‘‘ magnificently retold the Tales 
of Tristram and of Balen, ignored or slighted by 
Tennyson.’’ In a book which attempts to deal as 
little inadequately as possible with the whole of 
English literature in 80 pages, laconism cannot be 
avoided. But I submit that Tennyson palpably shrank 
from, and treated with a timidity which has all the 
effect of perfunctoriness, the great story which, like 
that of Lancelot, involved the adulterous love for 
which he branded Malory, but knew nothing of 
repentant lovers or of a pardoning king. Grant that 
Swinburne’s is greater in lyric than in narrative 
quality. Still, there is a kind of narrative poetry 
which, like ‘ Maud,’ uses lyric as its instrument ; and 
is any English lyric verse much greater than its open- 
ing address to Love? As to Balin and Balen, can 
we compare the pale lustre of these subordinate heroes 
of the ‘ Idylls ’ with the fire of heroic poetry which 
sweeps through Swinburne’s Tale of his Northumbrian 
knights ? 

I am, etce., 
C. H. HERFoRD 
Headington Quarry, Oxford. 


P’s AND Q’s 
SIR,—In the Twelfth Book of Pope’s ‘ Iliad,’ the 
poet sings of : 
The god of ocean marching stern before. 
Can one of your many learned readers tell me whether 
old father Neptune is known to have adopted this 
crab-like mode of p jon* on any other occasion? 
* See ‘ Hamlet’ II, 2, 210. 
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THE THEATRE 
HEATHER MIXTURE 
By Ivor BROwN 


IR BARRY JACKSON continues his ‘‘ Back to 
Gasset. campaign in the matter of dressing 


that both attitudes are wrong. Tree, determined to 
be historically accurate to the last gaiter-button, and 
Jackson, determined to be unhistorical to the last 
Sam Browne and machine-gun, have both pinned their 
plays to dates. But if anything stands out conspicu- 
ously about Shakespeare, it is his disdain of dates : 
he thought in terms of mind and mood and threw 
year-book out of the window. Naturally, then, 
the proper way to dress Shakespeare is to stop the 
audience considering period at all instead of forcing 
it on their attention. Mr. Granville-Barker has put 
the issue forcibly and finally in the prefaces to ‘ The 
Players’ Shakespeare,’ now published separately, 
and it would be mere impertinence for me to restate a 
case which he has pleaded with authority and finality. 
But if Shakespearean producers will not listen to 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s reason, they might at least 
take notice of the contemporary evidence. The draw- 
ing of a scene from ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ (now owned 
by the Marquess of Bath) is dated 1595, and it shows 
beyond doubt that the players of the time had no 
sense of period whatever; the dresses are a confusion 
of Roman, Elizabethan, and fantastic Go-as-you- 
please. For that uncalendared stage Shakespeare 
wrote; for that stage anachronism was neither virtue 
nor offence. If we are going to be fair to Shake- 
speare the only possible policy is to cut this fuss 
about tailoring and come to his cackle with a healthy 
realization that the cackle is important and the clothes 
are not. 

Sir Barry Jackson, however, continues to raise the 
issue and the critic must follow him. He pleads that 
to a modern audience Shakespeare is not vivid or 
actual if handled in the familiar way. Let him, there- 
fore, be set free from the entanglements of a stale 
ritual : the actor will be best able to play freshly if he 
is released from togas and galligaskins and the 
vaguely Nordic swaddling-clothes in which Macbeth 
's usually bandaged. The audience will no longer go 
to Shakespeare (or stay away) as if play-going were 
church-going. It will no longer feel bored and duti- 
ful and wait patiently for the mouthing and the 
ceremonial to end. It will discover that this is a play 


about real people, and a play which can touch the 


mind of Everyman instead of a classic pomposity 
which has been voted necessary for culture. 

That is the argument. There is certainly some- 
thing in it, and to dismiss Sir Barry as a mere con- 
triver of ‘‘ stunts ”’ is preposterously unfair. I regard 
his experiments as entirely sincere and unselfish; he 
obviously does care about Shakespeare, and he is 
determined that his Shakespearean productions shall 
not be those tedious occasions on which ‘‘ star ” casts 
parade themselves in the hope of being favourably 
compared with other “‘ stars,’’ and handsome middle- 
aged gentlemen appear as Hamlet or Romeo with a 
complete contempt for the actuality of the play and 
a supreme concern for their own share in it. To give 
us his point of view, he is taking serious financial 
risks, in addition to a deal of trouble. Thus, while I 
cannot consider his ‘ Macbeth’ satisfactory or suc- 
cessful, I can certainly welcome it as a considered 
experiment which was well worth making, and I 
recommend it to all who share my loathing of the dull 
bardolatry which would turn the clamorous, mirthful, 
suffering William into a pious, patriotic institution 
and a colossal bore. 

With ‘Hamlet’ Sir Barry’s method was 
moderately successful. But ‘ Macbeth’ defeats him. 
The reason is simple enough. Modern civilian clothes 
or formal court uniforms do not, after the first shock 
is over, suggest anything in particular; they fade 
from the mind’s eye and the play remains. But khaki 
has a powerful and a particular association for the 
modern playgoer. It keeps pinning the play to a date 
and will not fade away. Mr. Ayliff, the producer, 
has been extremely cunning in his combination of the 
old text with the new armament. Handicapped by a 
tiny stage he did make something of the battles, 
though, of course, the cause of all this soldiering in 
Scotland remained inexplicable. Macbeth only takes 
to the sword-blade when his revolver is empty and so 
on. It is done as skilfully as may be, but it cannot 
really be done. The machine-guns rattle away at 
one’s attention. The play is bombed to atoms. 

None the less we must admit the pluck of the per- 
formance. Mr. Ayliff did not clear any of his hurdles 
by the simple method of taking them away before- 
hand. If you must present ‘ Macbeth’ as a modern 
play, the line of least resistance is to get rid of the 
witches altogether. In any case those ladies are a 
nuisance and I agree with Mr. Crompton Rhodes that 
they were probably an operatic ‘‘ extra ’’ in the first 
instance, introduced for reasons not essential to the 
psychological development of the play. Now if, as I 
believe, they are a severe handicap to a drama in which 
a Nordic Thane is plunging across blasted heaths 
wrapped in primeval mists, what an impossibility must 
they be when a modern major-general encounters them 
in the guise of distressed charwomen and discusses 
his career with them! We really cannot have a Mac- 
beth who seems to say to himself after dinner, ‘‘ Shall 
we join the ladies?” takes a stroll over his grouse- 
moor, and finds the humbler members of his kitchen- 
staff sooth-saying over a hot-pot made of the disjected 
members of the infidel. 

In such circumstances one must first congratu- 
late the players on their courage. By appearing at 
all they offered themselves for daws to peck at. I 
do not intend to peck at Mr. Eric Maturin because his 
Macbeth became meaningless. He might, I think, 
have spoken his lines with more show of faith that 
they meant something, but I can fully understand his 
embarrassment. How could he unpack his heart with 
such terrific poetry as ‘ Macbeth’ contains, when he 
had to be a good Old Etonian (or was it Fettesian) at 
the same time? Miss Mary Merrall, as her ladyship, 
was far more successful, but a modern woman’s clothes 
are far less hampering than military uniform. Con- 
ceiving Lady Macbeth as a seductive and ambitious 
creature, whose kisses were as poient as her will, she 


of the actor’s _ is sometimes __ as _ 
modern and revolutionary; it is, of course, a Tory 
and traditional return to the eighteenth-century model. 
According to my learned friend, Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, Macklin was the real innovator, since he deter- 
mined to be antiquarian and play the Thane in what 
was vaguely described as old Scottish costume. 
Whereupon Garrick, not to be outdone in the new 
cult of history, stripped Lear of his familiar 
eighteenth-century periwig and went into the skins 
and wrappers of an Ancient Briton. Since then the 
historical school have had it all their own way; Tree 
| engaged specialists in antiquarian research in order 
to make sure that the baldrick of a third herald 
should be Early English to the last seam and stitch. 
Now Sir Barry has declared war on all this 
modernism, gone back to Garrick, and given us a 
Macbeth who might walk down the steps of the United 
Services Club. 
Yet it seems to me as obvious as anything can be 
| 
| 
the | 
his | 
= | 
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lured her man on in the way of all flesh and modern 
crook-plays and did it with such skill that her speeches 
did not seem unnatural. Certainly this was the best 
of the major performances. Mr. Scott Sunderland’s 
Macduff was a good fight against circumstance. 
Among the minors, those who employed the Scottish 
accent came out best and Mr. Frank Pettingell’s Porter 
was the best I have ever seen. The scenery was not 
helpful. The castle’s interior should have been more 
heavily baronial, but the regal palace was entertain- 
ing. In conclusion, may I congratulate the company 
on the way in which they coped with the Shake- 
spearian iteration of the word ‘‘ bloody ’’? Duncan 
might have had a gargantuan laugh with his first line 
(‘‘ What bloody man is this?’’), as might any modern 
gentleman of rank who has to orate solemnly in verse 
about his ‘‘ bloody cousins.”” But they went 
unmocked. That, at least, was a fraction of success. 


ART 
CEZANNE AS DEITY—II 


By D. S. 


F Cézanne’s painting does not exhibit a coherent 
I structure in space, is it based, as Mr. Fry claims, 

upon a strong ‘‘ geometrical’’ scaffolding of 
design?. The landscape (fig. 15) from his Pissarro 
period does not speak for an instinct of that sort. It is 
a casual assemblage of forms, and the combination of 
tree trunks and roots with the road-line to the left 
is particularly helpless. Nor do the feeble drawings 
on which Mr. Fry wastes a brilliant image of crystal- 
lization reveal, as they ought to do, such a foundation. 
What we can say is that his material did shake down 
sometimes into a comfortable pictorial balance, for 
example in the landscape (fig. 22) and the still-life 
(fig. 16). The ‘* geometry ’’ really amounts to a firm 
circumscribing of objects and of their colour areas 
lit and shadowed; in this he leans to Manet, as in his 
colour discrimination to the impressionists. His diffi- 
culties with composition drove him steadily from pic- 
torial balance towards architectural or heraldic sym- 
metry, a rather desperate solution. This is the tendency 
which Mr. Fry labels variously as ‘‘ Byzantine,’ 
‘* primitive,’’? and ‘‘ classic.” Let us take as an 
example his picture of ‘ Cardplayers.’ This exists in 
several versions. In the fullest three men are seated 
at a table, and their bald symmetry is varied by a 
seated and a standing figure. Difficulties with these 
led to their suppression, leaving three. The middle 
figure then went, leaving two, opposed about the 
inadequate centre of a bottle, and just missing the 
complete balance of heraldic supporters. On this 
picture Mr. Fry lavishes extravagant eulogy. He sup- 
poses it to have been painted from life; it was more 
probably done from the drawings and studies which 
exist, for its leathery colour has none of the inspira- 
tion Cézanne found in visual collision. As for ‘‘ life,’ 
these poor figures have no limbs inside their clothes 
(consider the line of an arm along the table) ; have not 
even their hats upon their heads. Cézanne was 
‘* romantic ’’ to the end in his desires—witness his 
figure projects—but his inability to deal with moving 
things, figures, clouds, shifting weather, or ephemeral, 


like flowers, anchored him to the static, and the 
simplest disposition of these. In the portrait, 
described as ‘* monumental ’’ he was probably haunteg 
by Millet’s ‘ Peasant Family,’ of which there js a 
small version at the Tate. The ‘ Geoffroy’ is thy 
happiest in disposition of his portraits ; it perhaps oweg 
its conception to Degas’s ‘ Duranty ’; but the inelj 
tion of books on the shelves is (pace Mr. Fry) less , 
matter of subtle design than of commodity ; they follow 
down obediently the angles of the head and chair 
Where, as in studies from himself, Cézanne revels jp 
a rich texture, the flesh and waistcoat of the ‘ Bop 
Bock ’ were in his mind. 

I have at last touched upon colour and we muy 
now tackle its relation to the forms. Mr. Fry speaks 
of ‘‘ the profound science of plastic colour whig 
Cézanne elaborated,’’ and even of ‘* geometrical 
colour.’’ Without being tempted into a region of 
angular tints let us ask, What is ‘‘ plastic colour"? 
The phrase is ambiguous, suggesting that plasticity, 
i.e., solidity, can be obtained from colour only, with. 
out tone (which is neglected in Mr. Fry’s exposi- 
tion). Now it is obvious that of the two elements, 
colour and tone, which are combined in the light-and. 
shadow constitution of a solid form, tone is the plastic 
partner. Solidity can be rendered by tone indepen. 
dently of colour, and cannot be rendered though it 
may be deduced without it. Imagine two sides of a 
white cube, seen in perspective under a warm side 
light. One of those ‘‘ planes’’ is lighter than the 
other and golden white; the other is darker and 
bluish. If I lighten the shadow colour, there is less 
solidity and a tendency to read the shapes as parti- 
coloured patches of a flat object. If I paint the blue 
side lighter than the other, there is an end of solidity. 
If the cube is not white but parti-coloured, the “ local 
colours ’’ may tend to confuse plastic lucidity by an 
approach to ‘‘ camouflage.” 

Now the novelty of impressionism was its 
notation of the charm of the complementary light 
and shadow colours, and to bring out the colour con- 
trast and pleasure the impressionists minimized (with- 
out abolishing) the element of tone. In so far as they 
did that they reduced solidity; colour became more 
consciously colour and less plastic. Cézanne followed 
them in that respect, and attended less than they did 
to the changes in colour that arise from atmospheric 
recession in space (see Miss Davies’s very beautiful 
Landscape at the Tate Gallery). In such changes 
colour plays more definitely a plastic part, and 
Cézanne’s insistence on ‘‘ local colour ’’ favoured the 
assertion of objects as such rather than general 
plasticity. Yet it is on tone, not colour, that his 
plasticity depends, and there is sometimes a conflict, 
as in the very solid rocky foreground of the Lané- 
scape belonging to the same gallery. The solidity 
does not extend to the other parts, for the trees of 
the receding planes are confused and the hillside breaks 
down into a diagram of straight lines which make 
havoc of its mass. And the solidity of the foreground, 
its comparatively black-and-white constitution, has 
been obtained at the expense of Cézanne’s colour 
faculty : muddy hues here lead on to shrewish notes of 
green and red. 

At the risk of being tedious I must here insist once 
more on a confusion which besets this point in the 
discussion. English writers on the subject of impres 
sionism and Cézanne’s relation to it make of Moneta 
‘* divisionist.’’ This assertion has all the conveniences 
of sharp labelling; its one defect is in not being true. 
Those writers, if they associate any definite meaning 
with the word, have not really looked at the pictures. 
Mr. Fry uses the word, but in another sense. 
ing with Pissarro’s influence on Cézanne in 1873 he 
speaks of ‘‘the fully developed plein air doctrine, with 
its divisionism or method of breaking up the colour 
of a mass by means of touches of comparatively pure 
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the colour.” Now “‘divisionism,”’ which is the attempt to 

; t optic mixture dots of ‘‘ primary ”’ colours, 
ais introduced more than ten years later; | LITERARY COMPETITIONS—102 


Monet had nothing to do with it; it began (and ended, 
and failed) with Seurat. Mr. Fry seems to mean not 


Set sy ELizaBeTH BiIBESco 


the 

‘yisionism but broken colour, and what has ; , 4 
wed ome call “‘ divisionism ’’ in Monet is not pried A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
lina. that. They see, for example, dabs of rose and dabs | S¢cond Prise of Half a Guinea for a list of six 
lon of blue or violet or green in a rendering of the pin- | °"s!nal superstitions. , ? 
rr nacles of Rouen Cathedral, or other dabs rendering the B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
7 tufts of foliage and herbage. This is not “ divi- Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rendering of ‘ O 
4, sionism ”; the tints are not primary or ‘ pure,” and —— Mine’ in the manner of Ella Wheeler 

illcox. 


they are not intended to mix in the eye to produce a 
third. Nor are they ‘‘ broken colour,’’ such as inter- 


RULES 


laced touches of allied tints, red and yellow, to produce 

Nich J orange. They represent the lighted and shadowed | the mumber of the Problem, in the top lefthand corner, and 

deal facets of the stone-work; they are small ‘“‘ planes ”’ addressed to the Editor, The Sarurpay Review, 9 King 
endued with “ plastic colour.’’ That Cézanne broke Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 102a,. 

1 of or LITERARY 102s). 


away from Pissarro’s reduction of this procedure to 
small stitches is true enough; that in his latest 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the wri is. 
legible, but competitors Foy 


ni development he reverted to something like it leaves Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

oni. Mr. Fry a little disconcerted, but convinced that what ee Ww a pane t is set, ong. Se words must be 
mar off by competitors on their 

nts, was a vice in others was a virtue in Cézanne. fv. ‘The to te bined? 
Before quitting ‘* plastic colour ’’ I must quote yet the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
another passage from Mr. Fry, because it gave the competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
starting point for a remarkable fantasia in The Times returned. Competitors failing to with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 


Literary Supplement : 

We may describe the process by which such a picture 
(Fig. 22) is arrived at fn some such way as this: the actual 
objects presented to the artist’s vision are first deprived of all 
those specific characters by which we ordinarily apprehend 
their concrete exist are reduced to pure elements 
of space and volume. In this abstract world these elements 
are perfectly co-ordinated and organized by the artist’s sensual 
intelligence, they attain logical consistency. These abstractions 
are then brought back into the concrete world of real things, 
not by giving them back their specific peculiarities, but by 
expressing them in an incessantly varying and shifting texture. 

The writer in the Supplement, if I understood him, 
took this to mean that a painter could render the 
coloured planes in a landscape, and yet empty out the 
“ Nature.”” Now it is obvious that if a painter 
renders the planes (or other surfaces) with their colour- 
and-tone values, he renders the whole of ‘‘ nature.”’ 
And, to go back to the text, since the shapes, tones and 
colours of those surfaces are the only ‘‘ specific char- 
acters ’’ of objects with which painting is concerned, 
if specific characters are left out, nothing remains. 
Strictly the passage would mean that Cézanne con- 
structed ‘‘ volumes ’’ without line or tone, and made 
them recognizable by texture without colour. 

Apart, however, from looseness of logic in the 
words quoted there is a hint which brings us 
nearer to the heart of the matter, from what a Deity 
might conceivably do to what the Totem actually did : 
the sober sense about Cézanne. The picture in ques- 
tion has in its plotting and ‘‘ texture ’’ a good deal 
the aspect of a rug, whose colour patches can indeed 


adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 


-to the rules, not later than by the first post on 


Monday, February 20, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of the Saturpay Review for 
February 25. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 


Competition can enter into any correspondence with 


competitors. 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 100 
Set sy HumsBert WOLFE 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a complete 
sonnet, of which the first line is “‘ Here are twelve 
roses. Let me count them over.”’ 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an essay, in not 
more than 300 words, on writing “a novel in a 
new manner.”’ 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. WOLFE 


; of be referred back to objects, their lights and shadows, 100A AND B. In spite of Miss Morgan Mitchell’s 
aks but, as against a colour-photograph of reality, tell | heartfelt reproach to the setter of the competition, 
ake with a strong immediacy. Moreover,, in place of detail- | beginning : 
ind, elaboration the patches are wrought with a “* Here are twelve roses. Let me count them over ”: 
has handling like stitches translated into oil. A degree —O broken idol, Humbert, this from you! 
our of spacelessness was the condition of this art, and Antique did 
s of Cézanne’s very disabilities in that direction served his oe a ee 

turn. He hankered after pictures whose singing | the results both in number and quality must be almost 
nce colours should approach the intensity of tiles and | unique in these competitions. Very few really bad 
the enamels and carpets, and in carrying his precious gift | Sonnets were sent in, and at least twenty had each 
res- home he surrendered proportions and shapes and | some peculiar turn either of thought or humour which 
et directions with something like the liberality of a man | gave them distinction. Pibwob, for example, produced 
Ices who flings his companions to the wolves. In his Pro- | a list of twelve historical roses carefully annotated. 
rue. vencal hill-sides and still-lifes he found subjects free | Mr. Casson produced a list of twelve names, pre- 
ing from the small tufty matter in which Monet was too | sumed by me to belong to players of some sort of ball 
res. often (but by no means always) involved. His peculiar | game, which was as unexpected as it was lively. Non 
eal- harmony is a variant of the general impressionist | Omnia ingeniously arrayed the roses of the poets. 
he blue envelope with emergent lights of orange and | Mr. Fowler and Mr. Box both charmingly used the 
vith tawny and reliefs of golden and viridian green. And | rose-like names of their subject, though Mr. Box 
lour so rare and ravishing is his colour sense that Europe | scored an additional point by a sudden joke in the 
yure has been busy in making a present to him of all the | final couplet. Daphne Shelmerdine, J. Parson, Gordon 


pictorial qualities he did not possess. 


Daviot, Bess W. Baxter, James Hall and W. G. all 
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wrote with genuine emotion, and not entirely without 
success. Sir Horace Monro almost disturbed the 
setter’s judicial balance by his witty sonnet on a gipsy, 
and it was only with an effort of will that a prize was 
withheld from Quilisma for the following delightful 
piece of impudence : 


“ Here are twelve roses. Let me count them over.” 
That disyllabic ending is a fault ; 
A tail like that will need a little salt. 
And rhymes, great Heaven! (How drag in “ cliffs of Dover? ” 
No roses there, but only a little clover 
That silly sheep to nibble at will halt.) 
Why, that poor line is worthy of Whitman (Walt) . 
Who said the thing? Was’t salesman, drunkard, lover? 


Thank Heaven that’s over! And now ’tis I make choice 
Of rhymes and ends; though little now remains 
In whith to sing a sweet and solemn song. 
on if Lester Ralph is in good voice, 
Doris Eifes, can the feeble strain 
of poor Quilisma rise above the strong?) 


There remained three sonnets, all distinguished, and 
each deserving of a prize. Of the three Bandersnatch 
is obviously the best poet, though Mr. Dixon and 
E. G. are writing all out under the stress of a real 
and moving impulse. It happens that the entries for 
the second competition were as bad as those for the 
first were good, and none is even approximately 
worthy of a prize. In the circumstances I recommend 
that both sets of prizes be given for the sonnets, 
that the first prize of two guineas should go to 
Bandersnatch, and that two second prizes of one 
guinea each be awarded to Mr. Dixon and E. G., 
respectively. 


FIRST PRIZE 


THe WuitEe 


‘* Here are twelve roses. Let me count them over,’’ 
Seeking the loveliest, that Flora gave 
To Aphrodite, that the earth might love her, 
‘Whom the west wind nursed from the morning 
wave 
To the green, summer shore. Not these, that are 
Flushed with her laughter, passionate like her 
mouth, 
Nor these bent heads, who, golden as her hair, 
Shake off the dew; nor these, that from the south 
Learned their bright heart, and their warm-petalled 


peace ; 
Not this soft bud, folded and virginal, 
Hedge-keeping still to see her . . . none of these, 
But this cool flame, this incorruptible 
Pale fragrance, blown of the foam that curved her 
breast, 
This is the rose, that Aphrodite kissed. 
BANDERSNATCH 


SECOND PRIZE (I) 
On a Deap CuHILp 


‘* Here are twelve roses. Let me count them over.’”’ 
One for each year of thy brief life now laid 

Away. O clever Deity that made 

Of thee his vesture for a while, discover 

Why thou cast into the ditch this maid 

To rot unused! . . . But why should I upbraid 
So strong, so blind, so witless a Remover? 


Twelve roses for twelve years since joyous birth! 
But no, a single thought like perfume spread— 
My musing, fine distilled—shall hover round 
This hallowed turf until the time when, mirth 
And sorrow past, I share with all the dead 

The deep oblivion of the flowering earth. 
H. P. Drxon 


‘“* Here are twelve roses. 


And this for John. . 


Before I lay them on the rain-washed stone . 


One for my wounded batman, drowned off Dover, 


Who got me out of No Man’s Land alone; 


These three for Mathews, and his mad twin brothers, 
. their names are on the Gate: 
. No, I’ll not name the others, 


Missing at Ypres . . 


They only shared the common, gallant fate. 


Let the names go; they let life go so lightly, 
Why drag them down with clumsy words let fall 
By one particular grief? An end so knightly 


Bids us keep silence. Unknown warriors all 


They strove and passed, and these few scarlet roses 
Show that a new faith springs where dead hope closes, 


E. 


CoMPETITION 994. By a slip that must have been 
obvious to everyone, the Report on this competition 
attributed the authorship of ‘ Trilby’ to Gerald 
instead of to George, du Maurier. 


THE WHISPER 
By STEeLLa Grepons 


OME through the summer dark I went 
By languid August planet-light, 
Beneath the dying boughs 
Musing on dead delight. 


‘* Would that the human cry,’’ I thought, 

‘* From labouring heart and spirit weak 
Might cease: and in the silence 
Enchantment speak ! ”’ 


Eleven bell-notes chimed: I heard 

A wind the yellowing chestnut move : 
A demon whisper sighed 

‘* Here is your heart’s love.’’ 


‘* Leaves greener than the sea,’’ it said, 
‘* Dancing within a sea-blue sky; 
Music blown forth from shells, 
And clouds in harmony. 


Turn, then, your heart from Man,” it sighed, 


‘** Follow a forest path with me 
To where a vision sleeps 
Bowered in a hawthorn tree.’’ 


So ran the whisper, but I turned 
Mine eyes into the world again, 
Seeing its rage of sorrow, 
Its innocence, and pain, 


‘** Sing on, enchantment! ” answered I, 
** But those with whom I tasted grief, 
From whom you bid me turn 
To cloud and shell and leaf— 


‘** Will keep my memory warm and close 
When my delight in wood and shore 
Has passed with me, and on these stones 

My step shal} ring no more.” 


11 February 1928 


SECOND PRIZE (II) 
At THE CENOTAPH 


Let me count them Over,”’ 
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BACK NUMBERS—LIX 
I is almost to the day a hundred years since Jules 


Verne was born; he has been dead twenty-three 
years; and it is soberly enough that his cen- 
tenary is being celebrated. No doubt he retains, in 
a great measure, his special public of boys and 
girls, but even by them he is not now taken for quite 
the pioneer he seemed to the boys and girls of forty 
or fifty years ago. On his death, the SaTurDay 
Revigw took occasion to remark, in correction of 
error, that he was not the first to write the 
scientific or pseudo-scientific romance. That distinc- 
tion it accorded to Poe. But certainly Jules Verne 
was the first to write a particular sort of scientific 
romance, that in which the characters are mere 
puppets, in which there is no ulterior purpose, satirical 
or other, and in which nothing counts but incident and 
the illustrations of possible mechanical progress. 


* * 


My predecessor was sound enough about Poe. 
Though much can be urged against that flawed and 
tricky genius, Poe was everywhere an originator; 
and even when we have set aside his highest claims, 
as the writer of a very small quantity of quintessential 
lyrical poetry, as the author of his most spiritual tales 
of mystery, as the propounder of certain esthetic 
theories destined to be so influential in English and 
French literature, he is a very considerable figure as 
the father alike of the detective story and of the 
scientific romance. But it is not necessary to cross 
the Atlantic, or to go forward a generation on this 
side of it to the early work of Mr. Wells, in order to 
put Jules Verne in his place. That he had no real 
interest in human beings, simply as such, that he had 
no appreciation of the moral, social, economic ques- 
tions of his time: that is not the most damaging 
indictment to be brought against the ingenious enter- 
tainer of our youth. One need only set him alongside 
one of his own countrymen, Villiers de |’Isle Adam. 


* 
* * 


When Villiers de |’Isle Adam touched on science, it 
was with a profound satirical purpose. He was not 
interested (and it was his chief weakness) in the 
average human being, and his attitude towards what 
constitutes life for ordinary people was sufficiently 
indicated by the famous sentence, ‘‘ As for living, 
our servants will do that for us.’’ An idealist, in 
his attack on materialism he assailed it with its own 
weapons, parodying science with a poet’s imagination 
and a Frenchman’s logic, producing the only philoso- 
phical buffoonery, the only really fundamental satire 
in modern literature. It was not any interest in 
human beings in bulk, it was the profundity of his 
satirical purpose and the nobility of his attitude that 
made him, within his limits, a great writer where Jules 
Verne remained an entertainer. 


* 
* * 


And an entertainer for the young; more narrowly, 
for the young of a particular period. The nineteenth 
century discovered science, in the sense that the 
popular information Press has used the term ever 
since. With the great scientist, science is an imagina- 
tive interpretation of the world, confirmed more or 
less, temporarily, by observed and measured facts. 
For a great many people in the nineteenth century, 
science was merely the facts. Every addition to the 
accumulated mass of facts was welcomed merely for 


its own sake. Given enough facts, and cunning in 
the practical utilization of them, the mystery in which 
man had dwelt would be dissipated. Villiers de 1’Isle 
Adam had his scornful answer, in such proposals as 
that for an apparatus for the chemical analysis of the 
Last Supper, in such inventions as that of an auto- 
matic Eve of the future. But with great simplicity 
Jules Verne believed that the future was with science 
as popularly understood, that progress was an affair 
wholly of mechanical development. 
* 
* * 


Even in his own chosen field he ignored the 
subtler discoveries. In the main, his science was 
twenty or thirty years behind that of the age which 
he addressed. But here his instinct was sound, for 
any admission that there was room for hesitation 
before mysteries which science, formerly so com- 
placent, was beginning to deepen would have wrecked 
his work. It was no part of his business to show how a 
character reacted to a scientific theory. His char- 
acters were only puppets, requisite for the working out 
of an experiment. Whether it was a question of get- 
ting round the world with unprecedented rapidity or 
‘of getting to the moon, the machinery mattered more 
than the man. The situations in which his people were 
landed were often ingeniously contrived and startling, 
but the effect was purely superficial. As a very rough 
parallel of failure in true imagination, I might instance 
Campbell’s poem about the last man, sole survivor of 
the whole human race. A very striking subject, but 
the piece, not unimpressive in its way, has no spiritual 
horror in it. And if Jules Verne had cared to write of 
a human being so isolated, driven, we may suppose, 
to the invention of the machinery for the support of 
life, perhaps to the invention of a mechanical mate in 
that abominable Eden, the boy in us might have read 
on, but never should we have had an authentic shiver 
of loneliness. 

* * 


It may be that to write thus of an unpretending 
author is to be too solemn in criticism. Jules Verne gave 
a great deal of entertainment to a vast juvenile public, 
and very well suited an age which was getting ready 
to absorb the marvels of actual mechanical progress. 
Suppose him to have been a writer capable of con- 
ceiving the idea that the world, fallen victim to its 
scientific discoveries, would revolt and abandon the 
things in which it had gloried: would such a writer 
have made any way with the readers who delighted in 
the actual Jules Verne? He catered very competently 
for those who were young between 1870 and 1890, 
and is well enough remembered to be discussed on 
his centenary. The writers for boys celebrated by 
Stevenson, ‘‘ Ballantyne the brave, and Kingston of 
the wood and wave,’’ different as their work was, 
would not have disdained his company. And so, after 
somewhat heavy-handed weighing of merits and 
demerits, I should like to leave him there. 

* 


I would, if not irritated while writing by perusal of 
an article in a great newspaper which contrasts the 
true and forward-looking romance of Jules Verne with 
‘‘ the staling zstheticism’’ of Gautier, Banville and 
Baudelaire, two of them great, the third an exquisite 
artist. All three of them would have smiled at the idea 
that genuine art can ever become out of date, at the 
idea that writing about the future necessarily gives a 
writer any claim on posterity. The past, the future, 
all that matters not a jot: all that matters is the 
quality of the work. And as for modernity, certain 
of the classics are more modern than any anticipator 
of the day-after-to-morrow. 


STET. 
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REVIEWS 
THE COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


Poems. By Anne, Countess of Winchilsea. 
Edited by John Middleton Murry. Cape. 
5s. 

ANY years ago, Sir Edmund Gosse, under the 
protection of whose ‘‘ crested and prevailing 
name ’”’ this selection appears, remarked that it was 

‘* impossible to say whether she was the last of the 

old or the first of the new romantic school.’’ The 

judgment seems to me a trifle misleading. It is hard 
to trace in Anne’s verse much remaining of the colour 
and spirit of sixteenth and seventeenth-century poetry. 

Nor can one imagine that quiet whisper to have been, 

otherwise than by the accident of time, a percursor of 

Wordsworth or Coleridge (much as Wordsworth 

admired her), let alone of the later Romantics. 

What I mean to suggest, in venturing this dissi- 
dence, is that a description of her as the last Eliza- 
bethan or the first Romantic, would give a wrong 
impression of her work. She can, however, in one 
sense, be regarded as a link between the two periods. 
During the eighteenth century the most characteristic 
of all the streams of English poetry went underground 
and that particular fresh and unforced way of looking 
at nature and using language seemed to be lost. But, 
throughout the period, we can from time to time dis- 
tinguish faint murmurs which tell us that the river 
has not ceased to flow but is still there, wandering 
through subterranean caverns. Such a murmur was 
the poetry of Lady Winchilsea. Mr. Squire suggests, 


very interestingly, that ‘‘ when the convention favours | 


highly regularized speech and restricted choice of 
image, and when the convention favours a repression 
of personality, women seem to be less prone than men 
to complete conformity.’’ Certainly during this time 
it is often in the work of women that we are reminded 
of the existence of the imprisoned stream below. 


So much for Anne as part of the history of litera- | 


ture. But she is also to be loved for herself as a 
poet, and those who do love her love her very much. 
Mr. Murry’s reason for compiling this selection ‘‘ is 
that having had much quiet pleasure from her work, 
I wanted others to have the opportunity of sharing 
it.” There could be none better, and, since I feel 
properly grateful to Mr. Murry for what he has done, 
I will make the few objections I have to make and be 
done with them. Considering that it is addressed 
for the most part to persons who have heard only 
vaguely of Lady Winchilsea, if at all, his intro- 
ductory essay is rather too whimsical and too personal. 
The question whether Wordsworth would have 
approved of his other activities is, I cannot help think- 
ing, a little beside the point here. And as a biographer 
he leaves something to be wished. Thus he begins 
talking about Anne Finch some time before he comes 
to the marriage of Anne Kingsmill with Colonel 
Heneage Finch and, as her family relationships were 
a little complicated, the reader is accordingly confused. 
Some will perhaps condemn him for having omitted 
two lines from Anne’s best-known poem, but most 
will agree that they are better away from a book 
intended for the pleasure of readers rather than the 
instruction of scholars. 

Many, I am sure, will wish that Mr. Murry had told 
us more about the charming Anne, but in truth there 
seems not to have been much to tell. She was Maid 


of Honour to the unfortunate Mary of Modena and 
in 1684 she married Colonel Finch, Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to James, Duke of York. On this occa- 
sion she performed the only startling action of her 
life, understating her age in the marriage-register by 
no fewer than five years. Why she should have chosen 


| to make herself out to be eighteen instead of twenty. 
three, I cannot tell: her husband was twenty-seven 
One of the chief merits of her poetry is that it always 
prefers the sober truth to the more impressive ficti 
and it is odd that she should have departed from this 
principle at the outset of a relationship which was 
to be so natural and sincere. For Anne and her husband 
were a very happy married couple for thirty-six years, 
During most of that time their circumstances were not 
of the best. When James went into exile, they 
sisted in loyalty to him and were thus barred from 
all Court preferment. Colonel Finch was a y 
son and lived on the bounty of his nephew. Their 
relative poverty made them a home-keeping couple, 
but I suspect that in any case they preferred to be at 
home together; and when ‘ Flavio ’’ went out he 
charged ‘‘ Ardelia ’’ to write verses ‘‘ upon whatever 
subject she thought fit, against his return in the even. 
ing.”’ Not long before Anne’s death, the nephew 
unexpectedly died and for a few years she was 
Countess of Winchilsea. Three years after her death 
her husband wrote in his private diary against the 
date of their marriage, ‘* Most blessed day.”’ 

This gentle and domesticated person was very far 
from being insipid. Perhaps her retirement and her 
absorption in her husband helped her to write in the 
quietly independent manner which is her main virtue. 
She saw nothing very startling in nature, but she saw 
much that was there and nothing that was not. | 
will not apologize for quoting her most often-quoted 
lines, since they make the most persuasive invitation 
to those who do not know her to go further. They 
are from the description of evening : 

When freshened grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 
Whence springs the woodbine and the bramble-rose, 
And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows ; 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 
Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes: 
When' scattered glow-worms, but in twilight fine, 
Show trivial beauties watch their hours to shine; 
When odours, which declined repelling day, 
Through temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 
darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 
When through the gloom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabric, awful in repose, 
While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 
And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale : 
When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing through the adjoining meads, 
Whose stealing pace, and shade we fear, 
Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear. 

Her mind received the impression with delicate 
exactitude and her pen expressed it with the freshest 
simplicity. And, when she was at her best, this process 
occurred whether she was writing of nature or of man. 
Her range of experience was not wide in either and 
she confined her imagination within that range. But 
there it had fult play and lit up whatever it touched. 
She is, as Mr. Murry says, no more than a minor poet, 
but she is beyond doubt a true and a very delightful 
poet. This charming little book, a work of literary 
piety if ever there were one, should do much to bring 
her to the readers who will appreciate her. 


THIS DISTRACTED WORLD 


Olives of Endless Age. By Henry Nol 
Brailsford. Harper. tos. 6d. 

Towards the Peace of Nations. By Hugh Dalton. 
Routledge. 5s. 

The Outlawry of War. By Charles Clayton 
Morrison. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
_— tons of mustard gas, we are told, would 

suffice, ‘‘ if scientifically used,’’ to blot out the 
population of Europe and no great quantity would be 
required to exterminate the human species altogether. 
If there shoul be another war it might be the last, 
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because there would perhaps be no survivors, except 

ibly a few Laps in whose, language there is said 
to be no word for war because it is outside their experi- 
ence. Our old friend the observer from another planet, 
thinking the odds slightly against human survival, 
might wonder at the absence of a strong movement for 
universal euthanasia as preferable to the present pros- 
pects of mankind. Though ib is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to set limits to the collective folly of men, 
an optimist may hold it conceivable that it is just 
possible that some method of living instead of dying 
together will be discovered. 

In this sense, Mr. Brailsford, Dr. Dalton and Dr. 
Morrison may be regarded as moderate and sober 
optimists, searching for a method of peace. The 
ideas of the first two are closely similar, though the 
emphasis is differently placed. Dr. Dalton’s book is 
the more concise and compact, while Mr. Brailsford 
discusses more thoroughly the economic aspects of 
the problem. Dr. Morrison is in some respects the 
profoundest, for he realizes more clearly than they 
do that war is at present an institution—a fact which 
has been recently illustrated in a short study by one 
of the ablest of Oxford historians. 

A large fraction of Mr, Brailsford’s book is taken 
up by an examination of the post-war history of 
Europe. He rehearses the familiar criticisms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. On the other side it should be 
remembered that the peace-makers were not so power- 
ful as they looked, and that they had not an infinity of 
time. Partly their hands were tied by the secret 
treaties. And it was doubtful how long the social 
system of Western Europe would last if the peace- 
making process was protracted. From criticism of 
post-war history Mr. Brailsford passes to a considera- 
tion of the notion of ‘‘ Pan-Europe,’’ as elaborated 
by Count Condenhove-Kalergi, finds it unsatisfactory, 
and goes on to a wider survey of general politics and 
economics from which he is led to conclude that it is 
in an extension of the League’s economic functions 
that the key to greater world-unity and peace lies. 
A world market and the growth of international trusts 
imply, in his view, world government. 

Mr. Brailsford’s proposals may be thus summarized. 
The Great Powers should sign unlimited Treaties of 
Arbitration; national protection of trade and invest- 
ments should be replaced by League protection; a 
world organization should regulate the distribution 
of raw materials and staple foodstuffs, disarmament 
and the establishment of an effective League Legis- 
lature. Behind these proposals, which are only incom- 
pletely represented by this summary, lies Mr. Brails- 
ford’s interesting analysis of the present situation. He 
is critical of economic imperialism. He is impressed 
by the League’s successes in what may be regarded 
as positive international government—Public Health, 
International Labour Regulation, and so on. 

These far-reaching proposals would be acceptable in 
the main to Dr. Dalton. In some ways his treatment 
of these problems is more thorough though shorter than 
that of Mr. Brailsford. He notices, for example, the 
possibility of complications arising should States 
nationalize any branch of industry or commerce, and 
suggests what he believes would be better alternative 
arrangements. He has an interesting discussion too 
of population questions, the importance of which he 
thinks may be easily over-estimated. On disarmament 
he gives a lengthy chapter on technical matters as well 
as arguing the general question. For the most part 
Dr. Dalton and Mr. Brailsford argue on similar lines, 
but the former devotes more attention to the political, 
the latter in the economic aspects of the problem. 

Dr. Morrison looks at the problem of peace from a 
very different standpoint. Dr. Dalton and Mr. Brails- 
ford would outlaw private war between States, but 
would retain ‘‘ public war’’ as an ultimate sanction 
to be applied by a world authority. Dr. Morrison 
would outlaw war of every kind altogether, and set 


up a real world court. To him war by any other name 
(for example, ‘‘ police measures ’’) would smell as 
rank. He has been criticized for devoting little atten- 
tion to the question of methods of change. But in 
Mr. Brailsford’s view political frontiers may come to 
matter little if the world embraces economic common 
sense and Dr. Dalton believes that migration will con- 
tinue to temper the imperfections of existing European 
frontiers. Both believe, and Dr. Morrison might 
agree, that the spiritual reality called nationality has 
no inherently necessary connexion with the political 
doctrine of nationalism, which in its present intensity 
is a comparatively recent development. 

Events move more quickly than men’s minds, and 
facts are usually more complex than we realize. For 
this reason works which seriously study the facts or 
endeavour to remind us that humanity has not an 
unlimited space of time in which to put its affairs in 
order ceserve the widest attention. The books before 
us offer different diagnoses and propose different 
methods of treatment, or, to change the metaphor, 
suggest different modes of approach to the problem 
of preventing war. Dr. Morrison’s book has the 
further importance that it shows the direction of the 
peace movement in the United States. Everyone is 
interested in the cause of peace and these three books 
are serious contributions to the problem of its main- 
tenance. No one will agree with them all, but everyone 
will appreciate Mr. Brailsford’s eloquence, Dr. Dalton’s 
close reasoning, and Dr. Morrison’s profundity. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF LYRICS 


Seventeenth-Century Lyrics. Edited by Norman 
Ault. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


ROM the editor of ‘ Elizabethan Lyrics’ we 
expect learning, industry, and great care for 
textual accuracy, and Mr. Ault does not disappoint 
us in this sequel. It may safely be said that no 
previous worker in either field has searched through 
so much material or been more concerned to achieve 
a faultless text. | Unfortunately, though in several 
respects Mr. Ault has surpassed Bullen, he has 
not Bullen’s taste. Like its predecessor, this 
volume contains quite a score of pieces which have 
no right to be included in any anthology, and very 
many more which, though possessed of merit, are so 
repetitive of the poetical commonplaces of the period 
as to fatigue the most sympathetic reader. Certain 
hitherto unknown poets he has discovered : the names 
of Thomas Beaumont, Clement Paman, John Cobbes, 
Chambers, must now be added to the list of English 
lyrists. But it can hardly be pretended that any one 
of these has a very definite personality. Here is a 
sample of Beaumont at presumably his best : “° 
‘That voice, that presence, or that face 
Each a more easy soul would take ; 
But resolution walled the place 
Where mine resided, which could make 
Resistance against one, but all 
Have won my fort, o’erthrown the wall. 
More of a discovery is this tiny anonymous piece : 
Oh, England ! 
Sick in head and sick in heart, 
Sick in whole and every part: 
And yet sicker thou art still 
For thinking that thou art not ill. 
And Mr. Ault, though his notes do not reveal appre- 
ciation of it, has certainly given us a very remarkable 
prosodiacal curiosity in : 
Songs of shepherds and rustical roundelays 
Formed of fancies and whistled on reeds. 
To think of that way of writing having occurred to a 
poet in 1660! 


But, on the whole, Mr, Ault’s most important 


services to English poetry are the provision of the 
fullest and most intelligently-framed bibliographical 
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guide yet produced, and the criticism of certain 
accepted attributions. There seems now no doubt 
that the most beautiful and gravely felt of the poems 
ascribed to Suckling, ‘‘ When, dearest, I but think 
of thee,” must be credited to Felltham. Mr. Ault 
settles the matter by citing the introduction to the 
poem in ‘ Lusoria,’ 1661, where we may read: ‘‘ This 
ensuing copy the late Printer hath been pleased to 
honour, by mistaking it among those of the most 
ingenious and too early lost Sir John Suckling.’’ It 
has not been seriously enough considered that the 
ascription to Suckling rests on nothing but the in- 
clusion of a piece so unlike the rest of his work in 
temper in a volume printed seventeen years after his 
death. On a much smaller problem, Aldrich’s 
authorship of the epigram setting forth the 
five reasons for drinking, Mr. Ault throws no new 
light; but the attribution seems to be justified by the 
certainty that he did write a Latin equivalent : 

Si bene quid memini, sunt cause quinque bibendi : 

Hospitis adventus, preesens sitis aut futura, 

Aut vini bonitas, aut qualibet altera causa. 
Another problem which even his tireless industry has 
not enabled Mr. Ault to solve is that of the relevance 
of certain titles—‘Kingston Church ’ and ‘ Montross,’ 
for instance. The presumption is that these refer to 
then well-known tunes, to which the new words were 
intended to be sung, but the existence of such tunes 
has still to be established. 

But. we must not enter too far into controversies 
and conjectures appealing only to specialists. Let us 
help to send readers to Mr. Ault’s book by quoting 
two short pieces in veins the most different that could 
be conceived, each unfamiliar. Here is one presum- 
ably by Speed, author of ‘ Prison Piety ’ : 

Oh, that I were a lovely flower 

In Christ his bower; 

Or that I were a weed, to fade 

Under his shade. 

But how can I a weed become 

If I am shadowed with the Son? 
And here, in what Mr. Ault rightly takes to be its 
original form, is the very spirit of the Restoration 
wits : 


Would you be a man of fashion? 
Would you lead a life divine? 

Take a little drain of passion 
In a lusty dose of wine, 

If the nymph has no compassion, 
Vain it is to sigh and groan. 

Love was but put in for fashion, 
Wine will do the work alone. 


We must not conclude without praising the plan by 
which Mr. Ault presents to us the development of 
the seventeenth-century lyric, but he should have 
taken more notice than he has of prosodic portents. 
He gives us the famous song from ‘ The Spanish 
Friar,’ and a note on it, but does not hint that there 
was the germ whence came one of the most beautiful 
things in Keats, one of the most beautiful in 
Swinburne. Nor does he note what was done for the 
future of the English lyric when Lee wrote his song 
in ‘ Cesar. Borgia.’ 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters. 
Stannard Baker. Heinemann. 
36s. 


"ees are ill-natured things.’’ This painfully 
true observation was made two centuries ago, 
in a letter to a friend, by the most illustrious of those 
Wodrows from whom the late President Wilson 
derived his maternal ancestry and his modified 
Christian name. No one is in a better position to 
feel its truth than Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, who now 
publishes the preliminary portion of what is likely 


By Ray 
Two vols. 


to prove one of the most voluminous biographies in 
existence. Five tons of recorded facts were placed 
at Mr. Baker’s disposal when he was selected for 
his portentous task. Relating to the ei 

Presidential years alone, there are an official file 
containing over 200,000 documents, a_ confidentiaj 
file with 30,000, a personal file with 16,000, and the 
Peace Conference file, containing several thousand 
documents and ‘‘ a vast general correspondence.” 

There are in addition some 15,000 letters sent and 
received by Mr. Wilson during the last three 
unofficial years of his life, and some 25,000 ‘ 
presidential documents ’’ in a cabinet in which he 
** filed, with methodical regularity, every letter, every 
document, and for certain years, every household 
bill and intimate account which came into his hands,” 
But Mr. Baker is evidently one of those robust 
geniuses, born to grapple with whole libraries, of 
whom we thought that the race was _ well-ni 
extinct. Instead of being overwhelmed by this 
appalling mass of material, he seems to have asked 
everywhere for more. He regrets the absence of a 
diary, and records his pleasure at receiving a box 
containing 1,200 letters exchanged between Mr. 
Wilson and his first wife during thirty years—“ all 
in delightful confusion.’’ Evidently the appetite 
comes with eating. It would be highly ungenerous 
to complain that Mr. Baker may be tempted to make 
a too copious use of this vast wealth of material. 
The reader will rather suppose him, like Clive, to 
stand astonished at his own moderation. 

In the two well-printed and not unduly crowded 
volumes now issued, Mr. Baker brings down the 
history of Mr. Wilson’s career to his resignation 
from the Presidency of Princeton University in 1910, 
and thus covers fifty-four years in little more than 
seven hundred pages. The academic career is ended; 
the political career is about to begin; but we have 
no indication as to how many volumes it will 
comprise if Mr. Baker has ‘‘ world enough and 
time.’’ 

To few English readers can the earlier portion of 
Mr. Wilson’s active career be of vital interest. 
The account of his twenty years at Princeton, and of 
his finally unsuccessful struggle to reform that great 
institute of learning in rigid accordance with his own 
ideas, is too remote from our own academic 
endeavours. Its most curious feature is the influence 
exercised on both sides of the controversy by the 
wealthy benefactor. **'Who,” as Mr. Baker 
pathetically asks, ‘‘ could fight $500,000?’’ The 
final blow to Mr. Wilson’s plan was in fact given by 
a legacy of some two million dollars, which became 
a weapon in the hands of his opponents. We find 
much more that is of general interest in the first 
volume, which deals mainly with Mr. Wilson’s boy- 
hood and education. It is instructive to learn that 
as an infant the future President was “as little 
trouble as it is possible for a baby to be ’’—quantum 
mutatus at the Peace Conference! He was, however, 
“ dignified enough to be Moderator of the General 
Assembly.’’ Mr. Baker gives an excellent account 
of the modest and happy Georgia household in which 
“the boy Tommy Wilson grew up.’’ His hand- 
some Presbyterian father seems to have been a very 
worthy man, in spite of his predilection for punning, 
and a good educator; the essence of his teaching 
lay in the homely remark that ‘‘ the mind is not 
a prolix gut to be stuffed.’’ Mr. Wilson’s political 
career might have been easier if he had borne in 
mind his father’s other aphorism that ‘‘ there is no 
use trying to reason out of a man’s mind what reason 
did not put into it.’’ 

The description of Mr. Wilson’s school and college 
life and his courtship of one of the ‘‘ rarest and most 
beautiful girls that ever lived in Rome ’’—not, of 
course, Rome, Italy, but Rome, Ga.—may be read 
with pleasure. It throws much light on the 
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er of the future President. “T am too 
intense! ’’ he once cried. By a most illuminative 
misquotation, he wrote to a college friend, ‘‘ I would 
scarcely think that I existed were it not for the 
reflection, cogo, ergo sum.’’ Unless he could 
compel other people to do exactly as he wished, his 
schemes might as well be abortive. That is 
probably the secret of his immense temporary 
success and of his ultimate failure. 


STEELE’S LOVE-LETTERS 


Letters of Richard Steele. Selected, with an Intro- 
duction by R. Brimley Johnson. The Bodley 
Head. 6s. 


“ HERE are four great writers of love-letters in 
English literature : Swift, Steele and the Brown- 
ings,” writes Mr. Brimley Johnson, in his introduc- 
tion to this book. Accepting this estimate, we may 
add, and the greatest of these is Steele. Steele’s 
love-letters are marked by an entire absence of self- 
consciousness and of any striving after effect; his eye 
is always on the object; his style always natural and 
taneous. In part this arose from his own 
determination. He was disinclined to play the part of 
the romantic wooer. ‘‘I shall affect plainness and 
sincerity in my discourse to you, as much as other 
lovers do perplexity and rapture. Instead of saying, 
‘I shall die for you,’ I profess I shall be glad to live 
my life with you.’’ To this resolution he consistently 
adhered, and English epistolary literature is richer as 
the result. 

For all his repudiation of romance, however, few 
marriages have been in essence more romantic than 
that of Richard Steele and Mary Scurlock. The 
beautiful sympathy that existed between them from 
the outset is illustrated in an incident recalled by Mr. 
Johnson : 

Soon after his marriage Steele desired, if she was not 
engaged, his wife would accompany him on a visit he 
intended making in the afternoon. The carriage was 
ordered ; and, without acquainting her to whom the visit was 
designed, they drove to a boarding-school in the environs of 
London, where they alighted; and presently a young lady 
appeared to whom Steele showed the greatest fondness, inso- 
much that his wife asked him, “‘ if the child was his?’ On 
his acknowledging that she was; ‘‘ then,”’ said the lady, “ I 
beg she may be mine, too.” She was accordingly taken 
home, and treated as their own; but, by order of the mistress 
of the house, she was called Miss Ousley. 

It may be added that concerning this same ‘‘ Miss 
Ousley '’’ Steele preserves a discreet silence in his 
letters to his ‘‘ dearest Prue.’’ 

That Steele was an ideal lover is apparent from 


these pages; equally apparent is it that he was very © 


far indeed from being a perfect husband. The course 
of true love was deflected by a number of cross-cur- 
rents. Steele was invariably in financial difficulties, 
he was frequently late for dinner—a fault which few 
women find it easy to forgive—and his fondness for 
good company was always tempting him away from 
the strict path of sobriety. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether Mrs. Steele appreciated at its full value the 
humour of such a sentence as the following: ‘‘ I may 
say I am dead drunk for your sake, which is more 
than ‘I dye for you,’ ”’ and she may be pardoned if, 
as may well have happened, she experienced a 
momentary irritation in receiving a letter which con- 
cluded with the words: ‘‘ I am, dear Prue, a little in 
drink, but at all times yr faithful husband.’’ There 
were occasional quarrels—Prue was only human, after 
all—but they were always followed by constant recon- 
ciliations and protestations of undying affection. On 
One occasion Steele endeavours to placate his sorely- 
tried spouse with a gift of walnuts! ‘‘I send you 
seven-pen’orth of walnuts at five a penny, which is 
the greatest proof I can give you at present of my 
being, with my whole heart, yrs.’’ On recounting 


the walnuts, he finds that ‘‘ there are but twenty-nine”’ 
—a fact which is ruefully recorded in a postscript. 
Who could be permanently angry with such a man? 

The letters, we are informed by the publishers, 
** have been now for the first time collated with the 
original MSS. in the British Museum.” If Mr. John- 
son had added the labours of annotation to those of 
collation, he would have deserved better of his readers: 
There is a tantalizing elusiveness about some of those 
letters. Thus on page 57 we read: ‘‘ My dear life, 
nothing troubles me sorely, but the affront that insuffer- 
able brute has put upon you, which I shall find ways 
to make her repent.’’ And, again, on the same page : 
‘** Tell Mr. Nutt I shall call upon him wherever he is 
in ye evening, but do not enter into any discourse 
with him, for reasons which I will tell you.”” Who 
was ‘‘ that insufferable brute’’? And why was Prue 
so strictly adjured to abstain from any discourse with 
Mr. Nutt—whoever Mr. Nutt may have been? These 
are problems which call for some elucidation. 

We are grateful for this volume, which is by far 
the sprightliest and most entertaining volume in the 
‘* Quill Library.’’ We should have been more grateful 
still had the letters included been not only ‘‘ selected ”’ 
but edited. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


Carlyle: His Rise and Fall. By Norwood Young. 
Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


T is more than fifty years since Ruskin deliberately 

spoke of Carlyle as the only man in England to 
whom he could look for steady guidance. Carlyle’s 
fame was at its zenith in the sixties and seventies 
of the last century, though even in those days there 
was becoming apparent a revolt against the deification 
of brute force and the praise of silence in thirty 
volumes. Ruskin accounted for this in his happiest 
vein; ‘‘ Whatever there is in England of dullest and 
insolentest may be always known by the natural 
instinct it has to howl against Carlyle. . . . Exactly 
in proportion to the inherent weakness of brain in 
your lying guides, will be their animosity against 
Carlyle.’” But Mr. Norwood Young shows that it is 
possible to say a good deal to the discredit of Carlyle 
without being either dull or insolent. Time has set 
both the man and his books in a truer perspective than 
was possible for his contemporaries. 

It may even be held that Carlyle’s value to his age 
was rather that of the gadfly than of the leader. He 
stung many of his readers out of the comfortable com- 
placency with which they were too apt to regard the 
wonderful Victorian era, and that in itself was 
undoubtedly a most useful achievement. But when 
he was asked for guidance, he had little to offer—it 
is not the function of the gadfly to lead. 

Mr. Young discusses Carlyle’s books in detail, with 
a wealth of quotation and analysis. He certainly 
makes good his thesis that Carlyle’s merit steadily 
decreased as his fame increased. His chapter on 
Carlyle’s last serious publication, the voluminous life 
of Frederick the Great, is of special interest at the 
present time. Mr. Young has himself written a less 
ambitious work on that potentate, and is well able 
to show the fundamental defect in Carlyle’s handling 
of his subject—a defect which Carlyle himself evidently 
realized as he went on, but which he had not the 
courage to acknowledge. This defect is simply a lack 
of truth in the historical thesis on which the six 
ponderous volumes are based. 

Unfortunately, Carlyle’s high reputation as an 
historian gave undue weight to his conclusions, and 
Mr. Young is probably right in saying that his 
glorification of Prussian militarism counted for some- 
thing considerable among the subsidiary causes of the 
late war. Carlyle’s account of Frederick and his 
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Prussia ‘‘ was not merely erroneous; it was the 
opposite of the truth.” We are aptly reminded of the 
remark made by Dr. Chalmers when he first met the 
young Carlyle, whom he thought ‘‘ a lover of earnest- 
ness more than a lover of truth.”” Mr. Young goes 
further, and says that “‘ in his poses towards truth, 
fame and ill-health, Carlyle was a Sham.’”’ The 
chapter on Carlyle’s editing of Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches, based on the work of Mr. Firth and 
Mrs. Lomas, helps to explain this hard saying, which 
is part of the truth, though not the whole of it. 

Mr. Young is sometimes unduly captious in his 
minute criticisms: a writer who uses the adjective 
‘* tendentious ”’ is hardly entitled to scold Carlyle for 
using ‘‘ thaumaturgic ’’ and ‘‘ Rhadamanthine.’’ The 
criticism of Carlyle’s misquotation of Shakespeare’s 
epitaph is rather impaired by Mr. Young’s apparent 
supposition that that epitaph is inscribed on the 
Shakespeare monument, and not on the flagstone 
covering the grave. Occasionally Mr. Young seems to 
take seriously what was evidently spoken in jest. But 
his admiration for the finer element in Carlyle’s early 
work is well expressed, while his book should be a 
valuable corrective for those who still look on Carlyle 
with the uncritical eyes of Ruskin. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 


An Artist in the Family. By Sarah Gertrude 


Millin. Constable. 6s. 
Cullum. By E. Arnot Robertson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Hanging Johnny. By Myrtle Johnston. Murray. 


7s. 6d. 
Two Forsyte Interludes. 


Heinemann. 1s. 


EW novelists have drawn a man of genius and 

made him seem credible. Mrs. Millin, perhaps, 
wisely, never claims unusual powers for Theo Bis- 
saker, she is content to endow him with what is 
vaguely called ‘‘ the artistic temperament,’’ nor does 
she attempt to refine on the popular conception of 
what an artist is like: 


Kate stared at him [Theo]. His acceptance, his com- 
placency, revolted and silenced her at the same time. But 
was he perhaps right? Was this the artistic temperament of 
which she had heard so much? 

What, then, was the artistic temperament? Was it a 
painful, all-consuming egoism? Had a man to be full of 
an excluding and furious belief in himself, ready to back that 
belief against the world, ready to sacrifice everything to it, 
convinced to the point of mania that its expression was of 
universal importance, in order to be an artist? Without egoism, 
could there be no art? . . . Yet there were people, she thought 
again, who had the temperament and were not artists . . . just 
as arrogant, just as impatient of hindrance, just as intent on 
satisfying their impulses and indulging their passions as if 
they were the real thing. ... 


By John Galsworthy. 


Theo was a painter, and from the brief description 
Mrs. Millin gives of the picture he painted for the mis- 
sion hall I incline to believe that he had the tempera- 
ment, but was not an artist. Be that as it may, the 
picture was a failure. It depicted, against a back- 
ground of mountains, a black man crucified : symbolic 
of the history of the Africans in Africa. The picture 
it replaced had been more hopeful: this showed a 
civilized American negro shaking hands with an 
uncivilized African one. The missionaries, though 
black themselves, thought it blasphemous to present a 
black man on the cross. . . Their God was white. 
Theo was utterly discouraged by the reception of his 
picture. He took it away, ran his motor over it, and 
sought employment as a miner. 


His career had been a deep dissatisfaction to his 
parents.. His father, who was a farmer, had been 
at great expense to send him to an English university, 
Even Tom, Theo’s steady, inartistic, hardworki 
brother, had contributed to his support. And then he 
must come home penniless, never having been to 
the university at all, but having spent their m 
on the acquisition of a wife who already had an 
illegitimate child. So the story is built upon two dis. 
satisfactions: first, the personal dissatisfaction felt, 
in greater or less degree, by each member of the Bis. 
saker family towards Theo, and secondly the general 
dissatisfaction felt by the author with the condition 
of the native population in Africa. ‘ An Artist in the 
Family ’ is an essay in disappointment. It is simple 
and condensed; but within its brief compass it sug- 
gests, with a singular completeness, what is most 
salient in the lives of an individual, a family, and a 
race. It is eminently fair-minded, but this impartiality 
does not give the effect of being imposed from above. 
It seems to arise naturally from the various disposi- 
tions and relationships of characters and events. The 
climax, without being melodramatic or uncharacteristic, 
is decidedly improbable and seems to put Theo 
definitely among the half-wits ; otherwise there is little 
to find fault with in this sober and satisfying work 
of art. 

‘ Cullum ’ has the same fault, but in a much greater 
degree: it not only fails, it almost goes to pieces at 
the end. Miss Robertson (I think the author must 
be a woman) has given herself a doubly difficult task: 
her central figure (apart from the heroine who tells 
the story) is both a man of talent, nearly a genius, 
and a lady-killer; withal we are to believe that he 
was exceedingly attractive. As long as Miss Robert- 
son confines herself to suggesting Cullum’s charm by 
showing its effect on Esther Sieveking, well and good. 
There must be something exceptional about a man 
whose faithlessness leads one to mount a notoriously 
dangerous horse, steer him into an area of wide 
ditches and high fences, and come a cropper, involv- 
ing the fracture of one’s left hip and thigh. Esther 
took this desperate course to relieve her mind of its 
agony; but throughout the ride thoughts like these 
rushed through her: 


(Cullum’s arms, lean and strong—‘‘ I have loved you 


in 
dreams all my life, and I believe that after death I shall love 
you again.’’ ‘‘ Esther, I want you, come here!”’) 
In person, it is only from time to time that Cullum 
shows himself to be a real heart-breaker. Esther has 
a genuine grievance against him; but this grievance 
is somewhat weakened the fact ‘that she had 
always (as she might herself have said) made the run- 
ning. Seriously or in fun, she was always ready to 
be kissed, and it is not surprising that this accessi- 
bility put her heart in jeopardy. She is the making 
of the book. One cannot fail to like her, even if one 
loathes horses and the open air, the things by which 
she lived. For a woman to tell her own love story 
involves certain awkwardnesses, and Miss Robertson 
does not always overcome them. Small personal 
touches, when related by oneself, have a way of seem- 
ing absurd. ‘‘ ‘I said I’d marry you.’ ‘I told 
him with a choky little laugh.’ ’’? It would seem quite 
natural for Miss Robertson to say that Esther spoke 
with a choky little laugh, and yet when Esther her- 
self alludes to it she appears self-conscious. Frank- 
ness, directness, ability to call a spade a spade, these 
were her characteristics, and she gives them (as 4 
rule) a charm that in life they do not always possess. 
The same qualities are to be found in Miss Robert- 
son’s style; her swift, nervous, direct prose is ex 
ingly pleasant to read. What a pity she could not find 
a better ending for her story! After the discovery 
of Cullum’s dishonesty at cards, and his subsequent 
infidelity, she lingers out a purposed overthrow, blunt- 
ing the sharp edges of the earlier chapters. But all 
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the same she is a writer of whom we are likely to 


hear more. 

I hope that Miss Myrtle Johnston, also, will 

her hand again. ‘ Hanging Johnny ’ is the story 
of an Irishman, a professional executioner who, after 
hanging his best friend, ran away from the town in 
which his name had become unpopular, and married. 
Anna, his wife, a very unimaginative person, loved 
him with a maternal affection and did her best to save 
money and keep the house clean. She was too sane 
for him, and he was unfaithful to her with the wife 
of a drunken publican. The book moves with great 
force towards its terrible climax, and one cannot fail 
to be moved by it: but all the time one has to ask 
oneself, how much of this is hysteria, how 
much genuine emotion? Granted that, the secret being 
laid in Ireland, Miss Johnston is entitled to strain 
probability and to take seriously the behaviour of 
s who in England would probably be shut up; 
even so, I doubt if the story has sufficient ground- 
ing in reality to sustain the superstructure of tragedy 
that Miss Johnston builds upon it. And unless one 
ields oneself uncritically to its spell, it means little: 
it either transcends ordinary life, or fails to touch it. 
The reader will decide this according to the prompting 
of his temperament. One thing is certain: Miss John- 
ston convinces herself, and that goes a long way 
towards convincing us. 

The ‘ Two Forsyte Interludes’ are bridge-passages 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s trilogy, ‘A Modern Comedy,’ 
the final volume of which has yet to appear. The 
second of the stories is interesting only to proficient 
students of the Forsyte Saga; the first, and much the 
better of the two, is a fine short story, and though 
a link in a chain, is yet complete in itself. In both 
the scene is laid in America; but South Carolina 
dearly appeals to Mr. Galsworthy’s imagination in a 
way that Washington, D.C., does not. ‘A Silent 
Wooing’ is exquisite, and has the very essence of 
romance. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Studies of an Imperialist. By Lord Sydenham of Combe. With 
a Foreword by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson. 
Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


THIS collection of reprinted newspaper articles written, for 
the most part, many years ago by the present Lord Sydenham 
of Combe, has an interest far beyond that which is usually 
possessed by books of this description. Lord Sydenham appears 
in the character of a prophet. Writing in The Times shortly 
after the bombardment of Alexandria in 1883, he argued that if 
the Egyptian gunners had been only moderately efficient they 
must have hulled the British ships at every round. Instead, they 
deserted their batteries before any serious damage had been 
done to them. Lord Sydenham (or Sir George Clarke, as he 
then was) maintained that the old maxim that land forts 
could always repel ships still held good, in spite of Alexandria. 
We know now that he was right. Sir William Robertson, in a 
Foreword, tells us that these early writings of Lord Sydenham’s 
“served to stimulate and inspire with fresh ideas the rising 
generation of officers.”” It is unfortunate that they did not serve 
to avert the expensive failure of Gallipoli. Other examples of 
foresight are the remarkable article on the future of the sub- 
marine, which appeared in The Times of October 1, 1885; 
and a discussion of the value of “‘ invisibility’ in warfare, 
which appeared a year later, and plainly forecast the modern 
device of camouflage. After this we begin to wonder uneasily 
whether Lord Sydenham’s far from cheerful prognostications 
about the future of India under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, and his grave warnings of the danger of Socialism 
and Labour unrest may not be equally well-founded. 


The Angora Reform. By Count Léon Ostrorog. University of 
London Press. 4s. 6d. 


THE subject of these three lectures—the abolition in Turkey 
of orthodox Mohammedan Private Law and the promulgation 
in its stead of the Code Civil Suisse and the Swiss Code 
Fédéral des Obligations—is one of the most considerable events 
in the history of the East for fourteen centuries. Yet the dis- 
appearance in 1926 of the elaborate legal system which had 
endured for more than thirteen hundred years has received little 
attention in this country from either lawyers or laymen. It is 
one of the most significant achievements of Turkish nationalism 
and might be truly described as stupendous. Count Ostrorog 

‘ormed a service in issuing these lectures, which, within 


their necessary limits, give a masterly survey of the nature, 
causes and meaning of the reform. Of special interest is the 
account of Turkish psychology and the influence of the historical 
theories of Léon Cahun, according to whom the Turks are the 
racial aristocracy of Asia. In the conclusion it is pointed out 
that the laicization of law and justice does not mean that Islam 
in Turkey has been eradicated any more than the similar process 
in the West eradicated Christianity, and it is possible to regard 
the conceptions upon which the reform is based as being in the 
nature of a return to the primitive conception of Islam before 
it was affected by the subtleties of scholastic logicians. 


a from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. Bennett. Methuen. 


THIS volume makes a very satisfactory introduction to a 
new series of books designed to present ‘ English Life in 
English Literature,’ to illustrate the environment of great 
authors from purely literary sources, not as usual from historical 
records. Mr. Bennett, who has already edited ‘ The Pastons 
and their England,’ now throws a wider net; his section on 
Home Life runs from the Knight of the Tower to Hoccleve, he 
illustrates Village Life from Langland to Lydgate, Town Life 
from Wyclif and the Brut to the Paston Letters, Church Life 
from Higden to Gregory’s Chronicle, and Foreign Life from 
Mandeville and other like veracious authorities. Each section 
has a short introduction. The value of ‘“ source-books ” 
depends on their use; no student can be expected to cover the 
whole field of English literature in his undergraduate years, 
and if such books as this are presented to him as samples, 
and if they are so handled as to send him back to a fuller 
study of their authors, they can do nothing but good. 
Mr. Bennett’s selections are well and discreetly chosen, and are 
admirably calculated to inspire interest and curiosity, as well 
as giving a life-like picture of fifteenth-century life in England. 


The Early Monastic Schools of Ireland. By W. G. Hanson. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 3s. 6d. 

THIS work consists of four lectures giving the conventional 
view of the Irish contributions to the learning of Western 
Europe, in the sixth to ninth centuries principally. It does not 
appear that the author has any special knowledge of the original 
sources, and he quotes Montalambert and Mrs. Green as 
serious authorities, but he has evidently read up the subject 
very thoroughly, and though this period of Church History is by 
no means so forgotten as he seems to think, his book will do 


service to the cause of historical study among the class of readers 
for whom it is designed. 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for February contains a number of interest- 
ing papers on literary subjects. Mr. R. E. G. George takes up 
the cudgels on behalf of Meredith; after all, the D.N.B. and 
“no flowers” is usually the best biography. Mr. Garstang 
brings out ‘ The Humour of Thomas Hardy ’—the humour of 
the country-side. Mr. W. F. Gray gives us some unpublished 
letters from the Watson collection at Edinburgh; Horace 
Walpole, Mrs. Smollett, Coleridge, Barton, Leigh Hunt, and 
Barry Cornwall are the writers. Mr. Hendy laments the gradual 
extinction of the buzzard, and Miss Stella Benson gives us a 
picture of the drab life of a Russian without means exiled in 
Russia—‘ Escape from Adventure.’ 


The Nineteenth opens with a reminiscence of George Meredith 
by Thomas Hardy, dating back to 1869, an interview on the 
subject of Hardy’s first (and rejected) novel. Mr. R. E. G. 
George publishes a number of letters written by Meredith when 
nearly sixty to a young lady friend for whose happiness he was 
solicitous, full of kindly expression of his philosophy of life. 
Sir Arthur Keith has only to restate the case for Evolution 
to rout its modern critics; and Sir Thomas Heath puts in a 
plea for the reinstatement of Euclid as a text-book of geometry. 
All the reasons against its use and the promises of superior 
advantages from ‘* modern ’’ methods have failed. Dr. Bashford, 
fn an article on ‘ The Bicentenary of John Hunter,’ revives the 
memory of a great anatomist and a great teacher. Mrs. 
Vaughan Nash deals severely with Mr. Strachey for his account 
of Florence Nightingale—perhaps Mr. Strachey may feel, too 
severely: impressionists must not be tied down to facts. 


The London Mercury celebrates its hundredth issue by a double 
number. The editorial notes deal with Hardy (and his funeral), 
the Shakespeare Theatre, and the B.B.C. There are some wood- 
cuts—scenes in Cassis, poisonous plants, and a Dalmatian 
episode—of interest. The team of ts is a strong one, and 
the story-writers include Mr. Karel Capek, Mr. C. E. Montague, 
Mr. Mack, and Mr. Harwood. Criticism is represented by 
S. Mario Praz on ‘ Gabriele d’Annunzio,’ Mr. Benson on Green 
Hattery and Dallawayism, and Mr. Chesterton on ‘ The True 
Case Against Cliques’; while Sir George Henschel tells of a 
melancholy visit to the Crystal Palace in search of memories 
of Augustus Manns and his once famous orchestra. Letters 
from New Zealand and Scotland describe the regional literature 
of those countries. The ‘ Chronicles’ are of varied interest : 
Prof. Clarke gives a fair summary of the Cambridge Medieval 
History, and Dr. Marett is as entertaining and sound as usual 
on Anthropology. We wish the Mercury long life and continued 
prosperity. 

The Monthly Criterion discusses in a paper by Prof. Scheler 
‘The Future of Man.’ It is, on the whole, pessimistic, no 
organic change seems possible, but better adaptation may be 
aimed at. Mr. Williamson describes ‘ The Village Inns’; Mr. 
Bennett’s ‘ Florentine Journal ’ is continued, and Mr. Robertson 
concludes his excellent paper on ‘ Burns and His Race.’ The 
Chronicle is of America, and the Foreign Review deals with 
Italian periodicals. These are very useful features of a periodical 
noteworthy for originality in its matter and its reviews. 


The National Review deals with Queen Victoria’s Letters, 
France and the U.S.A., China, Home Politics, the Prayer Book, 
and the B.B.C. Miss Biddulph revives the memory of some for- 
gotten adventures; Mr. P. King finds the United States wholly 
given up to bad cooking; Miss Phillimore writes on Marie 
Antoinette; Mrs. Williams-Ellis on the unfortunate childhood 
of John Ruskin; Commander Acworth on the laws of Flight ; 
and Dr. Livingstone on ‘ Dental Hygiene.’ The Lloyd George 
Fund gives a good subject to Mr. Ian Colvin. 


Blackwood opens with a good story of a great opportunity 
which came just too late. ‘ Life in a London Workhouse ’ 
bears every mark of authenticity, but it seems hopeless to expect 
any reform in these institutions. ‘ Forthwith ’ and ‘ Sail beats 
Steam’ are sea-stories. ‘Serow’ is a shooting yarn, ‘ Sobha Sing ’ 
a good Service story. ‘ Musings’ deal with Safety First, John 
Hawkins, and Europe against the World as a likely possibility. 


The English Review contains, among other papers, one on 
Thomas dy, by Mr. Vernon Rendall, critical, descriptive, 
and reminiscent; a favourable ‘ Impression of Italy and 
Fascism,’ by Mr. F. Toye; and a paper on ‘ George Fox.’ 

Chambers’s Journal reproduces in facsimile George Meredith’s 
first published poem, printed in Chambers’s, July 7, 1849. Mr. 
Walsh’s serial maintains its interest; there are two or three 
shorter notices; Mr. Spence writes of ‘ Robin Hood in Scot- 
land’; Mr. W. M. Parker again on Meredith; and ‘ The Heart 
of Things’ has shifted to the Riviera. 


Foreign Affairs deals with ‘ Social Paralysis and Foreign 
Rule in India’; ‘ The Dawes Plan’; the ‘ Outlawry of War ’; 
and the Polish General Election. Mr. Ratcliffe reviews the 
Oxford History of the United States. 


The Atlantic Monthly concludes the recital of Mrs. Lattimore’s 
sleigh journey to Turkestan; prints the last statement of 
Vanzetti, a reply to ‘ Mother India,’ and Capt. Hart’s study of 
‘ Allenby of Megiddo,’ besides other papers of more peculiarly 
thome interest. There is a new poem by Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
* Once, Only Once.’ 


February 
MOTORING 


By W. H. 
I: is now more than twenty-three years since the 


first Austin car was produced, and the improve. 

ments which have been introduced from time to 
time have brought the company’s models to their 
present position of excellence. The Austin Motor Ca 
Co, have always been pioneers in design, and nothi 
has been incorporated in any of their vehicles ex 
after careful and prolonged tests. So rapidly has the 
company progressed that the works at Longbri 
to-day occupy an area of approximately 220 acres, 

* 
* * 


The service organization of the Austin Motor Co, 
assures purchasers of prompt attention at their service 
depéts, and in the hands of their agents complete 
stocks of spares are carried, backed up by a highly. 
trained personnel ready to be sent off at a moment's 
notice. The models manufactured by the company are 
the ‘‘ Twenty,” the ‘‘ Sixteen,’”’ the ‘‘ Twelve,” and 
the ‘‘ Seven,’’ the ‘‘ Sixteen ’’ being of more recent 
introduction. The ‘‘ Twenty ’’ can be purchased ip 
both four and six-cylinder models. The “ Sixteen ” jg 
also known as the ‘“ Light Six.’”’ The Austin 
Twenty six-cylinder has an engine of monobloc cast. 
ing, with an R.A.C, rating of 23.5 h.p., giving a 
b.h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m, of 29 h.p. The cylinder head 
is detachable, and the valves are all on the left-hand 
side. The crankshaft has eight bearings, while the 
pistons are of aluminium. Four speeds forward are 
provided with a clutch of the single plate type. The 
final drive is by a helical bevel gear mounted on roller 
bearings, while the rear axle is of the three-quarter 
floating type. 

* 
* * 


The ‘‘ Austin Twelve ’’ is one of the most popular 
cars on the market to-day. It will do anything that 
the most exacting motorist requires. The equipment 
is all that is desired, and comfort has been studied 
in a marked degree. The engine is a four-cylinder 
monobloc, with an R.A.C. rating of 12.8 h.p., anda 
b.h.p. of 27 at 2,000 r.p.m. The cylinder heads are 
detachable; the crankshaft has five bearings, while 
the pistons are of aluminium. As with the ‘“Twenty” 
the gearbox has four speeds forward and reverse, and 
a clutch of the single plate type. The braking equip 
ment is the same also as on the ‘‘ Twenty.” The 
‘* Windsor ’’ Saloon and the ‘‘ Fabric ’’ Saloon, 
mounted on the ‘‘ Austin Twelve ’’ chassis, are two 
favourite models, selling at £325 and £355 respec- 
tively. A word may be said about the Austin 
** Seven.” This little car is most useful in many 
ways, especially where other and large vehicles are 
kept. It will stand rough usage and can be left out 
in the open; it is, in fact, a convenient little run-about. 
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CARS 


Gross trading profit year 
ending 30th Sept., 1927 nearly 


£1,000,000 


Substantial reductions 
were made on all 
models last August 


In 1914 the 12 H.P. tourer (with to-day’s 
specification) would have sold for £640 
TO-DAY’S PRICE - - £255 
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The INCREASING demand 
for our cars proves their 


quality and value for money 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,750 Offices in England and Wales, 


several in India and Burma. 


(3ist December, 1927.) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 358,662,544 
ADVANCES, &. - - 187,798,225 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
Trastee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2. 


The Bank has and throughout 
the British si media al of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
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INSURANCE 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


HE past year has been a good one generally 
for new life assurance business, although one 


or two offices report a slight decrease. For 
instance, the net total of the Equitable—which 
employs no agents and pays no commission—is 
announced at £817,000, as against £827,749, and 
that of the United Kingdom Provident is £3,041,119, 
as against £3,254,216 previously. On the other 
hand, the London Life Association, the largest of the 
non-commission offices, reports an increase in net new 
business from £1,767,587 to £ 2,206,567. 
The industrial-ordinary offices have also done well 
in new ordinary business, the leading figures being as 
follows : 


1927 1926 
Prudential £16,940,000 £14,924,000 
Pearl 10,215,579 9,157,904 
Refuge 5,844,338 4,594,792 
Britannic 2,162,554 1,530,858 
Wesleyan and General 1,106,974 1,020,324 


Among the purely ‘‘ ordinary ’’ British offices, the 
Sun Life heads the list, being foHowed next in order 
by the Norwich Union and the Legal and General 
Assurance Society, which latter office has, it is under- 
_ stood, experienced a popular response to the system of 
monthly payment of premiums, which it introduced 
towards the middle of the past year. Some of the 
leading totals are as follows: 


1927 1926 - 
Sun Life £:13,382,494 £8,979,070 
Norwich Union 9,297,098 9,114,785 
Legal and General 6,650,000 5,243,824 
N. British and Mercantile 4,322,000 4,283,000 
Commercial Union 3,959,942 3,364,539 
Royal London 3,625,000 3,098,285 
Standard Life 3,000,840 2,242,200 
Atlas 2,900,000 2,851,715 
Phoenix 2,880,000 2,720,654 
Scottish Widows 2,664,000 2,445,222 
Alliance 2,464,000 2,227,011 


The Colonial offices operating in this country also 
report good results, the figures available being : 
Manufacturers’ Life, 415,820,000, as against 
414,513,000; the Confederation Life Association, 
410,454,000, as against £/9,262,000; and the National 
Mutual of Australasia, £8,234,713, as against 
£7,763,910, while the Sun Life of Canada reports the 
large net figure of £/26,304,973, or nearly three millions 
more than for the previous year. 


The distinction of being first in the field with its 
annual report and valuation results again goes to the 
National Mutual Life Society, an office which transacts 
a very high standard of life business with most satis- 
factory results to its members. Its substantial 
bonuses, which are on the compound system, are 
declared annually, and have again been increased. 
They are now 45s. per cent. on endowment policies, 
and 51S. per cent. on whole life contracts, and, in view 
of the large surplus carried forward, the prospects as 
regards future profit distribution remain excellent. 
The average amount for which policies are issued is 
large, and is increasing. For the past year the 
average figure was £1,323 per policy, which compares 
with £1,176 in 1925, and £1,248 in 1926. During 
the past year the life fund of the society was increased 
by £338,239, and now amounts to £4,929,377. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 308 
(12th of the 22nd Quarter, which will include 14 Acrostics) 
A Norman KING oF ENGLAND, AND THE KNIGHT 
WHO, BY A MISCHANCE, PUT HIS SOUL TO FLIGHT. 
Used in the garden—there’s an island in it. 
Take fifty off from that which doth begin it. 
Not metaphorical—holds Latin journey. 
To win it you may need a sharp attorney. 
Never prophaned—its core a good-sized fiddle. 
A song-bird with a halfpenny in the middle. 
Importance—do not, pray, the sign ignore! 
‘In this the blissful martyrs’ bones they store. 
Borrow from me, my heart says, sure you'll rue it! 
He’ll cure your horse and he will also shoe it. 
In us, our speech—in piggy, grunts and squeals. 
The rascal! We must lay him by, the heels! 


Solution of Acrostic No. 306 


C ourageou S 
U E 


(Transposed, Milestone). 


imeston E 


Acrostic No, 306.—The winner is Mr. G. K. Malleson, 
64 Gordon Road, Ealing, who has selected as his prize ‘ The 
Letters of Junius,’ edited by C. W. Everett, published by Faber 
and Gwyer, and reviewed in our columns on January 28 under 
the title of ‘ The Authorship of Junius.’ Seventeen other rom. 
petitors named this book, seventeen chose ‘ England Reclaimed,’ 
fifteen ‘ A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age,’ etc, 

Atso Correct.—R. B. J. Binnie, Clam, and Sisyphus. 

One Licht Wronc.—Armadale, E. Barrett, Billy, Charles G, 
Box, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Ceyx, J. Chambers, Crucible, Dolmar, 
Gay, John Lennie, Lilian, Margaret, Peter, Plumbago, Quis, 
Shorwell, Anthony George Touche, Yendu. 

Other replies are held over till next week. 


This week a cutting of this notice will be accepted 
competitors in liew of the Coupon, which has been crowded out. 


‘Vow ts the time to 
venew your 


HEN next you 

replenish —_your 
stock of Shirts, Pyjamas 
and Soft Collars, do not 
fail to see ‘‘LUVISCA.” 
There are patterns and 
Styles to choose from 
; that will satisfy even the 
most fastidious _ tastes. 


: i Look for the Registered : 

“ LUVISCA” Tab on: 
every garment. None : 
genuine without. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, 
write COURTAULD S, LTD. 
(Dept. 99M), 16 St. Martin'se 
Grand, London, E.C.1, who will 
send you name of te 
tailer and descriptive booklet. 
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Company _Meesting 
THE PRUDENTIAL S.T.D. MOTORS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED -  ALL-ROUND IMPROVEMENT 


OUTLOOK FOR THE TRADE 

S THE LARGEST e meeting 0! iW. otors . Was held on ru 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION Hour Out ‘Send Londen 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE James Todd, J.P., F.C.A. (chairman of the compauy) presiding. 


The chairman said that the results of the werkings of the ! 
company’s subsidiaries had shown an all-round im provement in 


. P ‘ 4 the last year, as predicted, but he would like to say a word or 

two on the motor trade as a whcle. Generally speaking, the 

Assurance to an approximate total of trade at the present time was by no means good; save with a 

very few of the more fortunate concerns business had shown a 

£16,900,000 distinct falling off and results had not been so satisfactory. 

eau species That applied particularly to the small and medium-sized car 
is no 


manufacturers ; it might be accounted for by over-production and 
£7 00 000 price-cutting, and also by the curtailment of exports to Australia 

Re) r) brought about by restrictions imposed by the Colonial banks 
owing to the unfavourable economic conditions following the 
indi 000 drought and other causes, and it was not expected that any 
marked improvement would be shown for some time. 


The Company transacts the following classes of business :— 


LIFE (Ordinary, Industrial end Group Assurances), FIRE, PROGRESS OF COMPANY’S SUBSIDIARIES 
BURGLARY, MARINE, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
ACCIDENT, MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE, FIDELITY) Notwithstanding those adverse circumstances, this company’s 
GUARANTEE, LIFT, THIRD PARTY, and ALL OTHER subsidiaries had shown better results. The centralising of their 


CLASSES OF GENERAL INSURANCE London works under one general manager had proved satis- 


factory, not only from an economical point of view, but because 
= the close co-operation thus effected had resulted in improved 

efficiency followed by increased production. 
Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 As to their subsidiaries, Automobiles Talbot, France, despite 
_ the ever-recurring difficulties of all motor manufacturers in 


France, had more than held its own, and the board had every 
Representatives Everywhere reason to anticipate that they would do so again. They had 
- P.P. 156 satisfactory reports as to the policy adopted of confining pro- 


duction to one model only, as had been done at the Talbot 
works in England. The medium-sized six-cylinder Talbot on 


the market in France had proved a great success. They un- 
doubtedly had a good business in France, and also a car which 
99 was second to none in its larity there. They were, however, 
= Ss T A N D A R D still up against the cciehamansiiiies of the stabilization of 
the franc, and also he had to point out in the clearest possible 
QUOT ATIONS language that the company had now to look in France for new 
markets for its production there, as they could no longer regard 
the English market for the French productions as the asset it 
was formerly. He was very hopeful that the great popularity 
of the present six-cylinder model would result in their being 
Seow am action, reap habit; sow hebit, resp entire production on the Continent and 
character; sow a character, reap a destiny.—Beardman. 


THE POSITION IN FRANCE 
The position in France had naturally been a source of anxiety 


yY taking out a Standard Early Thrift to the board for several years, but they had met the situation 

° r " fairly by the constant increase in reserves on this side, and he 

licy for your children, you will teach them personally had given the most intimate consideration to the 
oe ? oF iti f thei i hole, having regard to weak 
by your own e ple the value of thrift position of their companies as a whole, having reg © weak- 


ness of any particular subsidiary, and he was convinced, with 


the whole of the board, that the consolidated position was satis- 

In addition you will start for them an advanta- factory, and that the parent company’s assets in the aggregate 
. P exceeded its liabilities, leaving the capital intact. 

geous financial contract; for at age 21 they will As to Clement Talbot Ltd., their confidence in the new 

have an assurance policy at one-half of the 14-45 h.p. six-cylinder car had been fully justified. The last 


z completed year’s trading showed a profit of over £30,000. The 

normal premium, or even less. results of Darracq Motor Engineering Company Ltd., W. and G. 
du Cros Ltd., and Heenan and a my showed improve- 
. steal ‘ ment, and the dividend from the Sunbeam Motor Car Company 
No medical examination required. Ltd. was 14} per cent., tax free, as compared with 12} per cent. 
in the previous year. The had received great 
, i publicity from the achievement of Major Segrave in setting up 
Write for Leaflet “ AE12,” explaining the scheme, to a world record in America with the extraordinary speed of 
203.83 miles an hour. The Press had taken up the attempt 


in a national spirit, and generally it must have given great 
€ satisfaction on this side of the. Atlantic. 


Continuing the policy all along advocated of building up 

SURANCE COM reserves, a further £25,000 was transferred to general reserve 

LONDON DUBLIN account, which, with the carry-forward, reached the sum of 
10 CANNON STREET eco 59 DAWSON STREET £922,728, and that was after paying out within twelve months 


no less than £192,129 to the Preferred Ordinary agen eon 
OFFKE and redeeming £37,500 of the short-term notes, e irman ' 
tDiNGURGH s concluded by thanking the managers of the various companies 


for their able assistance and loyal support. 
The report and accounts were adopted, 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE confident tone that has been displayed on 

the Stock Exchange for some time past has, 

during the past week, received two serious 
checks. First, by the raising of the American Bank 
rate: this obviously has placed beyond the bounds of 
possibility any immediate reduction in our bank rate, 
_which earlier in the year appeared almost a certainty. 
There are even those who are discussing the possi- 
bility of our rate being raised. The second disap- 
pointing factor was the statement by Mr. Churchill, 
at Birmingham last week-end, that a reduction in the 
income tax was out of the question this year. Mr. 
Churchill stated that those who nurse these hopes are 
of a very sanguine temperament. That aptly describes 
the Stock Exchange. We are all blatant optimists. 
That presumably is the only justification for the present 
range of quotations in many different directions. Mr. 
Churchill further stated that those who had hdped 
for a reduction in the income tax must be people who 
take much more pleasure in building castles in the 
air than in adding up figures in a ledger. Our hopes 
for a reduction in the income tax were not, as a 
matter of fact, based on the figures in last year’s 
ledger which are now available for us to add up, but 
those we, in our blatant optimism, thought Mr. 
Churchill might be able to produce for next year. The 
disappointment, however, caused by Mr. Churchill’s 
speech from a City point of view does not lie so 
much in the fact that the income tax is not to be 
reduced, as in the fact that, as the Chancellor in a 
burst of candour has informed us, even if it could be 
reduced, he would not reduce it, but would apply 
relief elsewhere. This is a question of policy 
which does not lie within the scope of these notes to 
discuss, but the Stock Exchange unfortunately has 
interpreted the Chancellor’s remarks to mean that the 
Government are quite satisfied to leave the income tax 
where it is. In fact, the opinion is being expressed 
that we must face the future with the tax stabilized 
at its present level. If Mr. Churchill did not wish 
to convey this impression, the Stock Exchange will 
be relieved if he makes the position a little clearer in 
his next speech. 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH PICTURES 


Next week-end the public are being invited to apply 
for an issue of 853,429 74% Cumulative Participating 
Preferred Ordinary shares of £1 each at par in the 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Limited. This 
new issue will rank pari passu in every respect with 
the 1,146,571 shares already issued. This Company 
owns, controls, or manages 94 theatres, dance halls, 
and restaurants throughout Great Britain, and five 
further large modern theatres are in course of erec- 
tion. After the payment of dividends on the Prefer- 
ence shares, the Cumulative Participating Preferred 
Ordinary shares are entitled to a cumulative dividend 
of 74% per annum, and thereafter, when a payment of 
475,000 has been made on the Ordinary shares, the 
Preferred Ordinary are entitled to 50% of any divisible 
surplus, their maximum dividend in any one year 
being 15%. The net profits, after deducting directors’ 
fees, depreciation, and all Preference dividends for the 
year ended January 31 last, are estimated at approxi- 


mately £230,000, so it will be seen that for the past 
year the Preferred Ordinary shares will receive 7% 
and the 1,000,000 10s. Ordinary shares 15%. During 
the current year the five new large theatres will come 
into operation, so it can reasonably be assumed thg 
profits will show a sufficient expansion to enable the 
Preferred Ordinary shares to receive a dividend, jn 
addition to their fixed 74%. In these circums 

the new Preferred Ordinary shares seem an attractive 
lock-up investment. 


CEREBOS, LIMITED 


Attention is drawn to the £1 Ordinary shares of 
Cerebos, Limited, the salt manufacturers. The capital 
of this Company consists of 400,000 £1 Ordi 
shares. Last year, shareholders received a dividend 
of 20%, tax free, and a capital bonus of 334%. The 
position of the Company is a strong one, and the 
opinion is expressed that the shares are well worth 
locking away at the present price as a permanent 
investment likely to show capital: appreciation. 


DEBENHAMS SECURITIES 


Reference was made in these notes last week to 
Debenhams Securities Ordinary shares, and the 
opinion therein expressed that these shares at the 
present level are, in their class, an attractive invest. 
ment is repeated. This week the public have been 
invited to subscribe for 2,000,000 of the £1 74% Pre- 
ference shares in this Company. In view of the fact 
that the 5s. Ordinary shares are recommended, as 
stated above, at a very considerable premium, it will 
be realized that the Preference shares are particularly 
well secured, and if procurable when dealings start 
next week in the neighbourhood of par they certainly 
appear worth picking up by those who still adhere to 
Preference shares rather than Ordinary shares for 
permanent investment purposes. 


MEURISSE, LIMITED 


Last September the public were invited to subscribe 
for £1 Ordinary shares in Meurisse, Limited, a British 
Company formed last September to take over the high- 
class Belgian chocolate business of Chocolate 
Meurisse, established in Antwerp in 1845. The Com- 
pany has an increasing trade in this country, in addi- 
tion to that on the Continent. Each of the last three 
years shows increased profits. For the current year a 
minimum dividend of 10% should ‘be paid, and the 
balance-sheet will show that after this disbursement 
there is an ample margin for reserves and carry- 
forward. It is interesting to note that the goodwill 
stands in the books of the Company at the small sum 
of £5,000, and it is understood that this amount is 
left solely to comply with Belgian law. In their class 
the £1 Ordinary shares appear to possess attractions. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 

Attention is drawn this week to the report of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, which will be found 
in this issue. Particular attention is drawn to the fact 
that the directors have decided that dealings in the 
stock of this Company shall in future be in units of 
41, and not in units of £100, as at present—a wise 
decision which should prove popular with the small 
investor, who so far may have been debarred from 
investing in this sound and popular Company. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd.  tetat Funds Exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052, 000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
: CAPITAL - - £1,250,000 
d 
DIVIDED INTO 
le 
h 1,150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 2,000,000 Deferred Shares of 1s. each. 
nt 
The Ordinary Shares are entitled, out of the profits, to a Preferential dividend of eight 
per cent. per annum, and to 25 per cent. of the surplus of such profits remaining after paying 
the said Preferential dividend. The Deferred Shares are entitled to the remaining 75 per cent. 
to of such surplus profits. 
he AN ISSUE 
will be made during the week-end of 
en 
. 950,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each 
ct 
; at £1 per Share 
ly and 
art 
Sy 950,000 DEFERRED SHARES of 1s. each 
jo at 2s. per Share 
The Directors and their friends have applied firm in underwriting terms for 150,000 
Ordinary Shares and will be entitled to an allotment of one Deferred Share for every Ordinary 
mi Share actually allotted in respect of such underwriting, on payment of 2s. per share. 
gh. 
ate 
DIRECTORS. 
idi- Sir JOHN DONALD HORSFALL, Bart. (Governing Director of John C. Horsfall & Sons, Ltd. ; 
ree Director Halifax Permanent Benefit Building Society; Illingworth, Morris & Co., Ltd.), 
Chairman. 
me Lord HERBERT SCOTT, C.M.G., D.S.O. (Director Rolls-Royce, Ltd.; Tilbury Contracting 
rry- & Dredging Co., Ltd.), Deputy-Chairman. 
will Lord FAIRFAX (Chairman Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust, Ltd.). 
sum Lt.-Col NORMAN SEDDON BROWN (Managing Director Amalgamated Cotton Mills 
it 1s Trust, Ltd.; Managing Director Horrockses, Crewdson & Co., Ltd.). 
- Sir WILLIAM HENRY VENO (Governing Director Veno Trust, Ltd.). 
| BERTRAND ROCKWELL CLARKE (Member A.S.M.E., F.R.S.A.; Former President of 
Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America and Former President of the Industrial Rayon 
ab Corporation of America). 
mani Sir HENRY JAMES FORDE (Director Great Southern Railways (Ireland); Vickers (Ireland) 
fact Limited). 
- the SCIENTIFIC ADVISER. 
is of Dr. HERBERT LEVINSTEIN, M.Sc., F.1I.C., Formerly Technical Managing Director 
~ British Dyestuffs Corporation, Limited. 
from 
us Prospectuses and Application Forms may be obtained from Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches; Midland Bank, Ltd., 5, Threadneedle 
— Street, London, E.C.2, and Branches; North of Scotland Bank, Ltd., 3, Lothbury, London, 
E.C.2, and Branches ; Montagu Stanley & Co., 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street, London E.C.2; 
Linton, Clarke & Co., Pinners Hall, E.C.2; David Q. Henriques & Co., 13, Pall Mall, 
Manchester; C. W. Walker & Co., 23, John William Street, Huddersfield; and Stock 
» 000 Exchanges and from the Registered Office, Finsbury Pavement House, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
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Company Meetings 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


The Two Hunprep anp Twenty-First Orpinary GENERAL 
Meetnc of the Proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
was held at the Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, on February 3. Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D. 
(the Governor of the Company), presided. The Secretary, Mr. 
W. L. Galbraith, read the notice convening the meeting. The 
Report and Accounts were taken as read. The Chairman said: 

During the year we have spent £68,000 on land, £81,000 
on extension of works, £354,000 on additional mains and service 
pipes, £72,000 on meters and £169,000 on Stoves, totalling 
£744,000. There is a credit of £6,000 for the sale of surplus 
land, £10,000 as representing the anount written off nt, 
and £79,000 for depreciation of stoves, in all £95,000. ere 
has, therefore,-been a net increase of £649,000 in the capital 
expenditure, 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 


The largest expenditure, £354,000, has been on additional 
mains and service pipes, in connexion with the development of 
our district and with the provision of the means whereby a satis- 
factory and adequate supply of gas may be given in every case. 

The expenditure on meters and stoves is evidence of the 
increase in the demand for gas and a hopeful sign for the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Company. 


AFTERMATH OF THE COAL STOPPAGE 


When we met last year we were still under the shadow of the 
coal stoppage, and the revenue accounts for 1927, as in 1926, 
reflect the calamitous effect of that unfortunate occurrence. We 
spent as much as £4,093,000 on coal this year, which is 
£170,000 more than in the previous year, due to the fact that 
we had to work off our commitments with regard to high priced 
coal remaining as an aftermath of the stoppage, and to the 
fact that we returned to our normal practice with regard to the 
percentage of coal gas made, thereby using a larger quantity of 
coal by some 460,000 tons. The reverse of this is seen in the 
item for Oil, on which we spent £225,000 less, having used 
thirteen million gallons less than in 1926; and in a saving of 
over 100,000 tons of coke and breeze used in the making of water 
gas. 


COST OF MODERNISING DISTRIBUTION PLANT 


Under Distribution, you will notice an increased expenditure 
of £337,000. This has been largely caused by the acceleration 
of our policy of bringing our Distribution Plant apparatus up 
to date. 

These are the only items on the debit side to which I need 
make special reference, except to draw attention to the fact 
that we have now finished with the cost incurred through the 
amalgamation with’ the Brentford Company as the balance, viz. : 
£112,000, has been debited against the revenue for the year. 


INCREASED REVENUE 


Coming now to the credit side, there has been an increase, in 

the Revenue from Gas over the previous year of £557,000. This 
is due partly to increased price and partly to an increase in 
business, The rentals of meters and stoves show a satisfactory 
increase of £60,000, due to additions to the number of appliances 
on hire. This incidentally provides the best evidence of the 
increased popularity of gas. 
' With regard to Residuals, Coke shows a decrease of £267,000 
and Breeze £70,000. These decreases follow upon the fall in 
the] price of coal. On the other hand, Tar and its products and 
Ammoniacal Liquor show an increase of £218,000. 


: TAR FOR ROADS 


' To encourage the use of Tar for road making and ensure 
that tar of a suitable quality is supplied throughout the country, 
the British Road Tar Association has been formed and we have 
become members. It is hoped that in due course all’ makers of 
tar and all tar distillers will join the Association, 


REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF GAS 


' The price of gas was reduced three times during the year, 
namely from 11.6d. per therm to 10.2d., 9.4d. and 9d. This was 


made possible by the fall in the price of coal which followed 
the termination of the coal stoppage. We have now been able 


to announce a further reduction in the price of gas from 94. tp 
8.6d. per therm. This is equal to the lowest figure 

since the War. These reductions in price have been greatly 
appreciated by our consumers. 

Some criticism was directed in the early part of the year to 
the price we were then charging for gas, but, as I told you when 
we met last year, it was in our opinion right that the People 
who were then using the gas should pay for the coal which had 
to be bought at such a high price in order to keep them supplied, 
rather than to pass the burden on to future consumers, 

The result of the year’s trading has been a credit balance of 
£1,737,000 transferred from Revenue to Profit and Loss, as 
against a balance of £1,337,000 last year. This balance, after 
the interest on borrowed money and the dividends for the June 
half-year has been debited, leaves a sum of £744,000. This 
sum is sufficient to enable us to declare the usual dividends on 
the Preference Stock and Maximum Stock and a dividend at 
the rate of £5 1s. 4d. per cent. per annum on the Ordi 
Stock. This, together with the nec contribution of £20; 
to the Redemption Fund, will absorb £623,000 and leave 
£121,000 to be carried forward—an increase of £57,000 on the 
amount brought forward from the year 1926, 


ADDITIONAL SHOWROOMS 


We have continued our policy of providing Showrooms for the 
convenience of our consumers on suitable sites in all the principal 
centres in our area, and during the past year have opened new 
Showrooms at Woodford, Hampstead and Kilburn. ‘ 

We have also acquired sites for further additional Showrooms 
as we believe that the right thing to do is to bring gas to the 
notice of the public in an attractive form and this can only be 
done by practical demonstration and advertisement in all parts 
of the district. 

ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURING PLANT 

With regard to the Works, large sums of money have been 
spent during the year on reconstructing existing carboni 
plants in order to make them capable of meeting the inc 
demand for gas. We have also acquired two new up-river 
steamers, which will greatly reduce the cost of the transport of 
coal to our Works at Fulham. You will be glad to hear that 
the new unloading plant at, Beckton which was opened by Their 
Majesties the King and Queen in 1926 is working most 
satisfactorily. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LOW TEMPERATURE 
CARBONISATION 


A great deal has been heard about Low Temperature Carboni- 
sation. We were approached by the Government some time ago 
as to whether we would put up a Low Temperature Plant at 
our Works, We hesitated as we were not convinced that this 
method of carbonising coal was commercially sound as far as 
a gas undertaking was concerned and, therefore, did not think 
it right to risk money in this experiment. However, after pro 
tracted negotiations, we came to an arrangement by which wé 
are to put up a plant at our Richmond Works, the Government 
advancing £100,000 towards the cost. We have cleared the site 
and started erecting the plant and hope to get it to work in 
a few months. This experiment should prove most interesting 
and enable the Government and ourselves to form some idea as 
to the commercial value of this process of carbonisation. 


THE RECENT THAMES FLOODS 


During the recent terrible flood in London we had a very 
trying experience. These offices were flooded, as also were out 
works at Nine Elms, Fulham, Bromley, Brentford and Beckton, 
The greatest damage was done at Nine Elms, where we had two 
feet of water all over the Works, completely putting a stop to 
the making of gas for four days, while the mains became water- 
logged and no gas could be got away. Considerable difficulty 
was also experienced by the Distribution and Gas Sales Depart- 
ments on the districts affected. The thanks of the Directors are 
due to everyone for the splendid way in which they acted on 
this occasion, keeping their heads under very trying circum- 
stances and thereby avoiding what might otherwise have been 
a most serious disaster. The whole staff acted in a splendid way 
in the emergency. I deeply regret to say that out of the fourteen 
victims the two young men who lost their lives were both 
them employees of the Company, and our sincere sympathy goes 
out to their relatives and friends in their loss. The Company 
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have subscribed to the funds for the relief of the sufferers and 
the Company’s Sports Association voluntarily raised nearly £300, 
which is being handedsover to the Distress Funds. 


STRIKING INCREASE IN BUSINESS—RECORD OUTPUT 


With regard to the Company’s business, it is a great satis- 
faction that it continues to show expansion in face of the un- 
lleled competition from Electricity, Oil, etc. Few people 
Peslize what a three per cent. increase means in a Company of 
this size, It is in fact equal tothe addition of a town as large 
ss Bath, Reading or Southampton. 

As further evidence of the vitality of our business, you will 
be interested to hear that on December 20 we had a record day’s 
output. We sent out 226 million cubic feet of gas, which was 
7 per cent. greater than any previous day’s record. 


tHE PRICE OF THE COMPANY’S ORDINARY STOCK 


No doubt some of have the financial 
d other s recently to the quotation of the Company’s 
ory stock on the Stockt Exchange. In our Act of 1926 
we took power to alter the limit of £5, which for many years 
had been the lowest multiple of Stock which could at any time 
be purchased or sold, to a limit of £1. We considered that it 
would add greatly to the popularity of our stock, especially 
investors who had only small sums available for invest- 
ment, and that it would especially benefit our Co-partners. It 
made it possible for the bonus granted to them to be investe< 
more or less to its full amount instead of only in multiples of 
£5. Following upon this, it seemed a natural sequence for the 
Company’s Stock on the market to be quoted at its price per 
$1 rather than per £100 of Stock. No doubt we all have up 
to the present been accustomed to think of the. value of this 
Company’s Stock in terms of so much per cent. but such a 
means of expression, does not easily convey to small investors 
the cost of an amount of Stock such as £3, £11 or £21, as 
the case may be, and it was felt that the change would be of 
distinct advantage to the small and of no disadvantage to the 
large investor. 
The change will take place on Monday next and we have 
been advised that it will tend to improve the value of the 
Company’s Stock. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR 


Great prominence has been lately given to the question of 
Co-operation between Capital and’ Labour. We all know that 
this country has been going through a period of unexampled 
depression. This is due to a variety of causes which it is not 
my intention to discuss at length to-day, One of these causes, 
however, has been the lack of understanding and goodwill on 
the part of the two parties chiefly interested in the welfare of 
Industry, namely, the employers and the workers. There is no 
doubt that for many years past there has been a great deal of 
fiction and conflict between large bodies on both sides, and 
thiy has been a cause of many of our troubles. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand, nor can any industry flourish in ar 
atmosphere of conflict. At the present time, an effort is being 
made to bring about a better understanding between the two 
patties, for after all is said and done it is by industry that 
both live and it is therefore to their mutual interest that 
industry should prosper. If the conferences which are about to 
take place lead to a better understanding by each of the other’s 
point of view they will have achieved great good, even if it is 
not easy or not possible to settle immediately many of the diffi- 
cult questions which have to be solved. It must always be 
remembered that no two industries are exactly alike that 
their work may have to be carried on in quite different ways. 
The problems facing an exporting Industry are entirely different 
from those facing industries whose field is in the home market. 
It is, therefore, impossible to adopt hard and fast rules which 
would apply to all industries in this country and in the long run 
tach industry must put its own house in order, and it is the 
duty of individual industries and their federations to arrange 
matters amongst themselves. But, as I said before, something 
vill have been gained if those who occupy important positions 
in industry (either as directors or labour leaders) meet and dis- 
cuss the problems which are connected with the conduct of 
industry and get to know each other’s views and appreciate each 
other's difficulties. What is wanted is greater candour, the 
tmoval of suspicion and mistrust and in their place the estab- 
lishment of goodwill and mutual understanding. In certain 
industries, notably in the Gas Industry, great progress has 

been made in this direction, and I notice with interest 
tndeavours being made in other quarters in order to obtain 
the same results and by very much the same methods. Co- 
partnership, for example, has been in existence in this Company 
lor eighteen or nineteen years, having beer adopted in the year 

19. To-day our Co-partners hold £750,000 of the Ordinary 
Stock of the Company and no less than £880,000 of Stock has 
tone time or another been allotted through this means. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE 


Much also has recently been made of union between Industry 
ad Science. I would like to point out that the Gas Industry 
~J for many years had a working arrangement with Leeds 
tiversity, who investigate problems connected with gas, greatly 
‘the advantage of the Industry, We, as a Company, have also 
Min the last few years established relationship with the 
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Imperial College, Kensington, who are also engaged on certain 
gas investigations. This shows that the Gas Industry has long 
realized the benefit of co-relating Science and Industry and we 
are particularly glad to learn that other Industries are following 
suit. 

There is one other matter to which reference ought to be made. 
It is the need for amending Gas Legislation which will free the 
Industry from many of the restrictions which to-day hamper its 
operations. The Goverriment, recognizing the importance of the 
question, has referred the whole subject to the National Fuel ana 
Power Committee. As soon as this body has reported, I trust 
that the Government will see its way to introduce a measure 
giving effect to the proposals at the earliest moment possible. 

I should like to say a word in tribute to the excellent wor! 
which has been done by the Staff of the Company, officers ana 
men alike, during the past year. I can speak with assurance, 
and I have long experience, of the splendid loyalty which 
animates them. No Company I am sure have a better body of 
officers and men working for them and that is perhaps the best 
guarantee there is for the future prosperity of the Company ih 
which we are all interested, whether as Shareholders, Managers, 
Employees or Customers. 


THE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS WERE ADOPTED 


At a subsequent Extraordinary Meeting sanction was given 
to the creation and issue of new capital. 


LAMOT 


The Statutory Megetinc of the members of Lamot, Ltd., 
was held on the 3rd inst., at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr. Reginald Mortimer, J.P. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—As you are aware, this is 
the statutory meeting, convened under Section 63 of the Com- 
panies Acts, 1908-1917, and the report, which has been in 
your hands for several days, contains all the information 
required by that section: The registers containing the names 
of the shareholders and the numbers of the various holdings 
are here for your inspection if you care to look at them. I 
might say that that is all I need do, but I think perhaps you 
would like me to say something about the present position of 
the company and have a peep into its future. 

This company was formed to take over the breweries, maltings 
and properties of M. Louis Charles Lamot as from September 1 
last year, and until the completion of the contract he and his 
son carried on the business on behalf of the company. As por- 
trayed in the prospectus, we purchased the business of M. Gaston 
Lamot, who carried on a similar business in the same district, 
and from that day to this they have been carried on as one.’ 
It is a matter of some satisfaction to us here, and I trust to 
you also, that over the period under review, from September 1 
to December 31, 1927, in output and in profit there has been 
an excess of 10 per cent. over the corresponding period of the 
year 1926. 


ENCOURAGING FIGURES 


I was, eleven days ago, over the breweries and maltings at 
Boom and Malines, and was shown certain figures which made 
me very optimistic. The conclusions I came to at that date 
have been more than confirmed by the statement that has been 
made to me to-day that our output for the month of January 
against our output for January, 1927, of course including the 
purchase of the Gaston Lamot business, has gone up 30 per 
cent. (Applause.) 

There is an item here on the payments side to which I should 
like to draw your attention; that is, the sum for the purchase 
of additional stocks, £1,048 10s. Please do not think that that 
represents the stocks of the company; that is only the stocks 
which have been purchased out of the proceeds of this issue. 
The stocks of the company at September 1, 1927, were 
48,536 4s. 8d., while on December 31, 1927, they were 
£14,918 4s. 2d. (Applause.) The managing directors assure me 
that the great bulk of the barley, malt and hops requisite for, 
the carrying on of the business over this season have been 
purchased, and the consequence is that for the remaining months 
of the seasonal year a very small amount only will be required 
under that head. I had an opportunity of seeing many of the 
invoices, and in almost every case they were considerably below 
the prices at which these materials could be purchased to-day. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, which 
was unanimously accorded, the proceedings terminated. 
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Sex and the Young 
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Radiant Motherhood 
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of bearing the 
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